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Last year, while Bert A. Brown, of 
Des Moines, was busy keeping books 
for his employer in the city, his eighty 
colonies of bees were industriously 
gathering nectar and making honey. 
Mr. Brown's residence is in South 
Des Moines, less than a mile from the 
state capitol building, and he has a 
yard of about half an acre. His bees 
jast year produced more than 11,000 
pounds of honey, which sold for over 
$1,500. After his expense of $400 was 
deducted, he had left $1,100 for clear 
profit, besides $200 worth of new 
stock. 

Mr. Brown conducts his apiary sim- 
ply as a side line 
for pleasure and 
profit. He looks 
after the work 
mornings and ev- 
enings, before and 
after office hours, 
so that it was not 
necessary to lose 
any time from his 
regular work. 

Being a book- 
keeper by profes- 
ison and a_ bee- 
keeper by instinct, 
he recognizes the 
great importance 
of keeping an ac- 
curate record of 
what his bees cost 
and also what 
they produce. In 
this he uses much 
the same system 
he practices in 
keeping books for 
the firm for whom 
he works, and en- 
tries are made for 
every purchase 
and every sale. At 
the end of the 
season when the 
bee books were 
balanced, he dis- 
covered that the 
profit, including 
increase, amount- 
ed to more than 
$100 a month. 

Mr. Brown is a 
city resident, but 
he is no amateur with bees, and the 
Tesults he accomplished was only pos- 
sible under the most judicious man- 
agement on his part and on the part 
of his wife, who assists in looking af- 
ter the colonies. It is natural for Mr. 
Brown to handle bees, and he loves to 
be around them when they are work- 
ing. His experience has been gained 
during the last seven or eight years, 
during which time he has been gradu- 
ally increasing his stock. 


Only a few colonies gave him his 
first start in bee-keeping. He studied 
these and picked up what information 
he could from books and pfactical 
bee-keepers. His object was to de- 
velop a type which would make the 
most honey at a given expense. Prof- 
its made by the few colonies were re- 
invested in additional equipment, and 
the business allowed to build itself up 
from the bottom. At the beginning of 
last year he had eighty colonies and 


at the beginning of the present year 
he started with 125 colonies, the addi- 
tional hives being the natural result 


of swarming. His aim is to keep on 
building up the stock until he has 
about 200 colonies, which he believes 
1S all the location will support. 

A location naturally adapted to bee- 
keeping was selected, although the 
aplary is well within the city limits. 
The yard has a slope to the south and 
fast, so that it gets the morning sun. 
This encourages the bees to become 
active early in the day, and results in 
their getting the first supply of nectar 
from the flowers. A small apple or- 
Chard has been started to provide 





A BEE FARM IN TOWN 


shade to further encourage the bees 
to work when they otherwise might 
hang around in front of the hives. 


Mr. Brown has found it most profit- 
able to produce comb honey, although 
hé is equipped for producing bofh 
kinds. In round numbers, he made 
2,500 pounds of extracted honey last 
year and 8,000 pounds of comb honey. 
Most of this was sold at wholesale. 
Had he been able to dispose of it at 
retail prices the income would have 
been much larger. The expenses were 
for new hives, wax, sections, and oth- 
er incidentals. 

The bees are removed from the win- 





getting into the hives. The hives are 
placed far enough apart so that bees 
in the early spring will have no diffi- 
culty in identifying their own hive, 
and so that the caretaker can handle 
them more conveniently. 


As soon as the bees are removed 
from their winter quarters, Mr. Brown 
examines each hive to see that there 
is an active, laying queen. It some- 
times happens that a queen will die 
during the winter, or come through 
with too little vitality for laying eggs. 
If he finds this to be the case, a new 
queen is introduced, or the colony is 
united with another comparatively 





restlessness on the part of the bees. 
They have little ambition to work, and 
something must be done if they are 
to make any profit. While they may 
be allowed to raise their own queen if 
brood from another colony is intro- 
duced, this is not a desirable practice 
on account of the time it takes. Either 
a new queen should be bought or the 

colony united with another colony. 
Two weeks before the fruit bloom- 
ing season, Mr. Brown begins feeding 
the bees a sugar syrup. This has the 
same effect as a small honey flow. It 
stimulates brood rearing and gets the 
colony in strong condition for the sea- 
son. The syrup 








These Bees Made $1,500 Worth of Honey Last Year and Increased Themselves by Forty Colonies. 


ter cellar early in April, and put on 
the summer stands. The time for this 
depends largely on weather conditions 
—which must be taken into considera- 
tion each year. The hives are kept 
painted white, and set on cement 
blocks to keep them off the ground. 
This reduces rotting to a minimum, 
and there is no danger of any water 








weak colony which has a queen. When 
this is done, both colonies must be 
smoked vigorously, so the bees of the 
new colony will not kill the queen of 
the home colony. An essential point 
is to begin the season with a strong 
queen supported by an equally strong 
organization of workers. 

A queenless colony is indicated by 








Examining a Frame of Brood. 
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at this time con- 
sists of about 
one cup of gran- 
ulated sugar and 
three cups of wa- 
ter. Each colony 
is allowed about 
half a cupful of 
this syrup daily. 
Just as soon as 
the honey flow 
starts, the artiii- 
cial feeding is 
stopped This plan 
of feeding starts 
brood rearing at 
an earlier date 
than it otherwise 
would start, and 
by the time there 
is a good honey 
flow there will be 
a strengthened 
number of work- 
ers to gather it. 

In the opinion 
of Mr. Brown, a 
few good, strong 
colonies is to be 
preferred to a 
greater number 
of weak ones. His 
strongest colony 
last year pro- 
duced 210 pounds 
of comb honey in 
excess of what 
the bees harvest- 
ed for their own 
use. That he had 
many other excep- 
tionally strong colonies is indicated by 
the fact that his hive records showed 
yields of from 150 to 200 pounds. An 
average of 50 pounds to the colony is 
considered good where comb honey is 
the object. The season of 1913, how- 
ever, was exceptionally favorable to 
the honey crop, and this, combined 
with the strong colonies in Mr. 
Brown’s apiary, resulted in a high av- 
erage for each hive. 

White clover usually furnishes the 
first flow, and as soon as this begins 
to bloom, Mr. Brown puts supers on 
all the hives. These contain twenty- 
four sections to the super. If there 
happens to be any weak colonies in 
which there are not many brood work- 
ers, the supers are left off until later 
in the season, until the colony is 
strengthened. 

During a heavy honey flow, close 
watch must be kept to see tRat the 
bees have plenty of space in which to 
store their excess honey. When the 
sections are about three-fourths full, 
and the honey flow promises to con- 
tinue, another super is put on the hive 
underneath the top one. This process 
is continued throughout the season. 
Care should be exercised not to get 
on more sections than the bees will 
fill, as there is a poor sale for partial- 
ly filled combs. In this one must be 
guided by experience and keep care- 
ful note of the honey flow from year 
to year. 

Mr. Brown aims to take his bees in 
about Thanksgiving time, earlier or 








(Continued on page 1069) 
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August Sowing of Alfalfa 


Farmers in the corn belt are begin- 
ning to understand, not merely from 
the teachings of agricultural newspa- 
pers, but from their own observation 
and experience, that there is no crop 
grown, not even excepting corn, that 
will produce as great an amount of 
feeding value as alfalfa on land suit- 
able for its cultivation. 

The failures in growing alfalfa have 
arisen either from the land being acid, 
which can generally be remedied by 
the application of two tons of ground 
limestone per acre, or from the land 
being too wet, or having a hardpan or 
gravelly subsoil. Such lands will not 
grow alfalfa profitably, and it should 
not be attempted; but on any kind of 
good corn land with a porous clay 
subsoil, and well drained naturally or 
artificially, alfalfa can be grown, if 
the farmer goes at it in the right way. 

And just here is the trouble. Farm- 
ers in the corn belt have been used to 
growing clover, usually seeding it with 
a nurse crop, and taking their chances 
of a stand. They regard the stand of 











clover as a stolen crop, costing no 
more than the seed: and they will un- 
consciously carry over their clover ex- 


perience into alfalfa growing, and gen- 
erally make a failure of it. It is hard 
to convince them that the greatest 
enemy of _ alfalfa is weeds, 
worst weed in the alfalfa field is blue 
grass, and the next worst white clo- 
ver. and that if they want to grow al- 
falfa successfully and profitably, they 
must clean the land of weeds. 

The way to clean the land of weeds 
is to take the summer for it, plowing 
it in the early spring, putting it in 
fine condition say for corn. Let the 
weeds grow, and when they get well 
started, but not deep rooted, disk or 
harrow, killing these weeds. Let some 
more weeds grow. Then do the same 
thing. and keep on at it during May 


and June. You will then have sprout- 
ed and killed about all the annual 
weeds. There are weeds that germi- 


nate at a high temperature, and you 
won't get all of these killed in June. 
The exact time to sow can not be 
given, because it must depend upon 
soil conditions. Any time from the 
first of July until the first of Septem- 
ber will do if there is plenty of mois- 
ture, and if a first-class seed bed has 
been prepared. The danger in sowing 
in early July is that a beating rain 
may pack the soil and the hot sun 
form a crust which will prevent the 
young plants getting through and shut 
out the air. For this reason we pre- 
fer to sow from the latter part of July 
to the middle of August. If the seed 
bed has been well prepared, alfalfa 


sown at this time on land suited to 
grow it is almost certain to come up 
promptly and make a good growth be: 
fre winter. 





that the | 








The weeds will not likely trouble 
you next spring, because the alfalfa 
will have had the fall growth, the roots 
going down about two feet, and no 
matter how vigorously the weeds start 
to grow, the alfalfa will smother them 
out. If you have done this, you will 
see few weeds, unless your alfalfa has 
blown down, when occasionally some 
tall weed will break through. The 
only exception to this is pepper grass, 
which is a winter annual, and you 


| don’t kill it even by cultivating your 


ground in August. You will have to 
put up with that the first yedr; but if 
you mow your alfalfa three times, that 
also will disappear. There is no other 
crop that will clean the land of weeds 
so effectively as alfalfa, provided it is 
sown in the way we have suggested. 
We know this from our own experi- 
ence as well as from observation. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Whatever time you plan to sow al- 
falfa, you must be sure there is suffi- 
cient moisture in the land. If you 
sowed it in June or the first half of 
July, you may have weeds the first 
year; but if you have a good stand, 
the mowings will take care of the 
weeds. 

This is practically the method that 
the English farmer follows on laying 
down land to permanent grass. To 
use his own expression, he “cleans up” 
the land by deep plowing in the spring 
and by frequent cultivation. Then in 
the fall, if the land needs fertilizing, 
he supplies that with either barnyard 
manure or with commercial fertilizers. 
He then sows forty-seven and a half 
pounds of seed to the acre, perhaps 
ten or a dozen different varieties of 
grass which do well in that country. 
He expects it to cost him, all told, 
fifty dollars an acre. 

Alfalfa growers must forget their 
clover experience and must follow the 
methods that succeed if followed out 
faithfully. We are quite well aware 
that farmers in some sections get a 
fairly good stand of alfalfa by sowing 
it with a nurse crop; but we don’t be- 
lieve they get as good a stand as by 
August sowing. It is not safe to sow 
it in the latitude of central Iowa later 
than the 25th of August, and farther 
north it would be advisable to sow it 
still earlier. If the sowing is late, 
the alfalfa will not make sufficient 
growth to protect itself during the se- 
vere winter, and a failure is likely to 
result. Where there is frequently 
very dry weather in August, it would 
be better to sow in June or July, when 
conditions are right, rather than take 
chances on soils that are deficient in 
moisture. 

This does not apply to the alfalfa 
regions in Nebraska and Kansas. We 
grow a good deal of alfalfa on our 
own farm in western Nebraska, and 
we sow in June except where irriga- 
tion is possible; but where there 1s 
sufficient moisture to germinate it 
later, we prefer later sowing. We 
would not sow during the last half of 
July nor the first few days of August, 
however, because of the excessively 
hot weather at that time, which may 
cripple the plant before it is fairly 
started. Alfalfa, while one of the most 
vigorous of plants when once estab- 
lished, is rather tender at the outset. 


Watch the Right-of-Way 


The railroads are responsible for 
the introduction of large numbers of 
noxious weeds which are carried most- 
ly on stock trains and are scattered 
along the right-of-way where they ger- 
minate and get well started before 
they are noticed. Quack grass, for 
example, is being introduced into cen- 
tral and southern Iowa by the north 
and south roads, and we have ob- 
served many patches of it along the 
right-of-way of such roads. To pro- 
tect the farms against the spread of 
these weeds, the Iowa legislature en- 
acted, some years ago, a law which 
requires the railroads to promptly de- 
stroy all noxious weeds which may be 
growing on their right-of-way. The 
farmers whose land borders on the 
right-of-way, should see to it that this 
law is enforced strictly, and at least 
once a month during the growing sea- 
son should carefully inspect the weeds 
on the right-of-way. If any noxious 
weeds are found, the station agent 
should be promptly notified, and if 
they are not destroyed the township 
trustees should be called upon to en- 
force the law. A little time given to 
this work may save a lot of time and 
trouble later, 











The Construction of the Silo 


We presume most of our readers 
who are without silos, and who are 
engaged in dairying or any kind of 
live stock growing, are already laying 
their plans for the construction of 
silos, if needed. We hope there are 
a good many farmers who, having used 
winter silos and found the great bene- 
fits resulting therefrom, are planning 
for the construction of summer silos, 
that is, silos which can be filled in the 


fall and kept in reserve against dry 
and hot weather and short pastures. 
With this kind of a silo, the farmer 
can allow his cattle to remain in the 
barn in the daytime in hot weather, 
instead of fighting flies in the hot sun, 
and allow them to do their pasturing 
at night, when the atmosphere is cool- 
er and the fly ceases to be a burden. 

We have no suggestion to make as 
to the material. There are wood silos, 
cement silos, hollow brick silos, stave 
silos, and in some sections pit silos. 
Which one of these should be selectea 
will depend upon circumstances, thar 
are so varied that on this subject we 
make no suggestions and can give no 
advice, even if asked to do so. 

We venture to make a suggestion, 
however: Be sure not to get your silo 
too wide. (There is not much danger 
of getting it too high.) A great many 
farmers make the mistake of getting 
their silos too wide. We made this 
same mistake on one of our farms. 
Estimate how much silage your cattle 
will consume. Any silo manufacturer 
can give you data that will enable you 
to determine the size required. Your 
silo should be of such width as to al- 
low you to take off enough silage eacn 
day to prevent spoiling through con- 
tact with the air—about two inches in 
winter. If your silo is wide in pro- 
portion to its height, you will not get 
the pressure which is needed to ex- 
clude the air. When silos were first 
built, it was thought necessary to put 
on rock or earth, and thus press it 
down so as to drive out the air and 
insure its keeping. It was found that 
this was unnecessary; that if it was 
high enough, the silage itself would 
give all the pressure needed. There- 
fore, don’t get your silo too wide, but 
be sure to get it high enough. Some 
are now putting up silos as high as 
sixty feet. Most men are satisfied 
with a height of thirty-four or thirty- 
six feet; but the higher it is the more 
thoroughly is the air excluded by the 
pressure, which increases with the 
height. Another suggestion: No mat- 
ter what material you build the silo of, 
have the inside smooth, and thus avoid 
any friction which would hinder the 
settling of the silage. 

If you have not planned for a silo, 
plan now. You have not a day to 
spare. Remember that the man who 
is keeping live stock and does not 
have a silo is exactly in the position 
of our grandmothers sixty years ago, 
who were obliged to dry their fruit 
instead of canning it. We remember 
those days very well, for all the spare 
forces about the house, including the 
small boys, were turned to picking 
berries for drying, and paring and cor- 
ing apples to be dried. They also 
lugged in corn from the field, husking 
it and taking off the silk (How we 
used to hate that job!), cutting the 
corn off the cob, and drying it under 
cheesec!oth out in the sun. The per- 
ishable fruit that could not be sold or 
dried was wasted, except what could 
be made up into jellies and jams and 
preserves, which again involved more 
work, and, worse than that, involved 
more sugar than the man of the house 
was willing to invest in. 

The time has come when we must 
save every bit of forage that grows 
on the farm. Most of it we must dry, 
just as our grandmothers dried their 
fruit, but, fortunately, we can do it 
much easier. There is, however, a big 
place on the farm for succulent winter 
feed. The best crop from which to 
make it is corn, and the only place 
we can make it is in the silo. Hence 
it is fortunate that it does not cost 
any more, after the silo is built, to fill 
it with silage than it does to harvest 
and handle the corn. The weather, 
we know, is hot and other work is 
pressing. There is much to do; but if 
we are to succeed, we must keep an 
eye to the future, and one of the 
things to think about is the silo: how 
large, how high, what material to use, 
the minimum of labor required to fil! 
it and empty it. 


| 





Cockleburs es 


The cocklebur is very much at home 
in the corn belt. You may find it any. 
where from the Red River Valley of 
the north to the Red River valley o¢ 
the south. You will see cockleburs in 
the latter valley as high as the corn 
in the fall, while in a neighboring Cot: 
ton field you will not see a one. Ne 
groes know how to grow cotton, ang 
don’t know how to grow corn. If you 
will travel through the wheat fields of 
Kansas after harvest, you may oftep 
see a magnificent crop of burrs, buy, 
you never see anywhere a big crop of 
corn with a big crop of burrs growing 
in the same field. 

It is a hardy beggar, is this cockie. 


bur. Frost does not injure the germi. 
nation of the seed a particle. We have 
once or twice seen drouth which killeg 
the young cockleburs, but it killed ey. 
erything else. We don’t know what 
estimate our readers put on the de. 
preciation in value of the cocklebur 
‘farm compared with one free from 
tthat weed, but we would say it is at 
deast ten dollars an acre. When a 
aman depends on the cultivator and the 
hoe to get rid of his cockleburs, it wil] 
cost him more than that to clean the 
farm. 

There is, however, good in things 
evil, and one of the good things abour 
the cocklebur is that it is so persist- 
ent, so hardy, so wise in its generation, 
that it finally drives the farmer to the 
only practical way of getting rid of it, 
and that is to seed down to grass; but 
if you seed down to grass and do noth- 
ing more, the cocklebur is iikely still 
to be with you. The one thing more 
that is necessary is to study it closely, 
and when it comes up in the stubble 
and blooms, then go at it with the 
mower. The time to cut cockleburs 
can not be given by the day or the 
week or the month for our whole ter- 
ritory; but it is when the bloom is all 
out and none of the seeds are suff- 
ciently matured to germinate. No 
matter what other work presses, mow 
your cockleburs. If you have seeded 
down, you can clip back your clover 
by the same operation. If that is done, 
there will be no trouble with cockle- 
burs the next year on land seeded to 
grass, for the reason that the grass, 
having a year’s start, will smother out 
the burrs. 

Inasmuch as the cocklebur is two- 
seeded, and it is generally believed— 
and scientists tell us with good rea- 
sons for the belief—that one seed 
grows one year and the other the next, 
one would expect that if land were 
seeded to grass this year and plowed 
up for corn the spring following, the 
cocklebur would re-appear. We haven't 
much doubt of it; but farmers tell us 
that where the land is laid down to 
grass for say three or four years, the 
cockleburs fail to appear. There Is 
some little doubt about this, but it ap 
pears reasonable. Whether or not this 
is true, the thing to do is to get after 
the cockleburs in your stubble and clo- 
ver fields just at the time when they 
can’t help themselves, and mow them. 

Better be a little late in mowing 
than too early; for if you cut off the 
cocklebur before it blooms, it will 
railroad through a sprout and produce 
seed before frost. Cockleburs never 
get caught by frost. If the seeds are 
mature enough to germinate—as was 
the case in our own experience once, 
with a very heavy crop of them on 24 
farm we had just bought and seeded 
down to clover the first time—the 
thing to do is to rake them up into 
windrows and let them lie. The fer- 
mentation in the windrow will kill the 
seeds, and you will have no further 
trouble with them. We know of 10 
work more important on the farm thal 
this work of mowing the cockleburs 
the stubble and in clover. It costs @ 
little time now, but it saves a great 
deal more in the future. 

The obligation of the tenant to mow 
cockleburs at the time above described 
should be put in every lease, whether 
for one year or more. If the tenant Is 
not to remain another year to get the 
benefit of his work, the landlord ought 
to pay him for it, and he will not be 
paying too much if he pays double 
price. 





A gasoline engine furnishes thé 
cheapest power for operating thé 
cream separator. It maintains a utr 
form rate of speed. 
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"The Cause of Good Times 


For about a year past we have been 
paving loud complaints of a lack of 
sufficient prosperity to go around. 
Eastern folks, and particularly the 
people in manufacturing districts, 
have been sitting in a cave of gloom. 
They have the wealth, have the great 
newspapers that control public opin- 
jon, but they have not been able to 
pring prosperity. Now that the har- 
vest is approaching, they are looking 
forward anxiously to the fields and the 
farmers. In so doing they are simply 
voicing the everlasting truth that the 
prosperity in this or any other country 
depends on the creation of values, not 
in the changing of values" from one 
form to another, or in their distribu- 
tion, but in the creation from earth 
and rain and sunshine of new things 
that have value, which never existed 
before. ; 

In other words, they are simply 
voicing the truth that the basis of 
prosperity in the United States is not 
in the banks nor the factories nor the 


exchanges nor even in the mines, but 
jn the farms and crops. They are all 
agreed now that if they are to come 
out of the cave of gloom, they must in 
some way get hold of the farmers 


hand and let him pull them out. 


Our manufacturing friends have 
been blaming the tariff for the lack 
of sufficient prosperity to go around; 
and the strange thing is that the man 


they expect to pull them out of the 
cave of gloom is the man who is the 


hardest hit by the new tariff. In the 
production of wheat and meats, he is 
now in free competition with the en- 


tire world. He has a little bit of tariff 
left on his butter. A reduction has 
been made in the tariff on his sugar, 
with the promise that in a short time 
it will have no protection at all. Yet 
this is the man to whom everybody 
looks for the inauguration of prosper- 
ity. He has been hard hit through 
Argentine corn, Argentine beef, Aus- 
tralian mutton; and yet he is expected 
to inaugurate an era of prosperity. 

We say he has been harder hit than 
anyone else. Let us give you an illus- 
tration: The woolen manufacturers 
claimed that blue ruin loomed up :'n 
front of them because of the reduction 
in the schedules on woolen clothing; 
and yet the bureau of commerce is 
authority for the statement that the 
importations of woolen goods have in- 
creased only about $7,500,000, while 
the woolen manufactures produced in 
the United States during the year 
amounted to $500,000,000. After wail- 
ing for a few months, the manufactur- 
er finds out that his increase is negli- 
gible. 

The farmer does not spend much 
time in wailing when he is hard hit. If 
the price of corn has been reduced 16 
cents a bushel by the introduction of 
Argentine corn, as is alleged, the 
farmer simply sows more grass, grows 
more cattle, and markets his corn in 
the shape of meat. If three and a half 
cents is taken off the price of butter 
by the tariff, he simply produces bet- 
ter butter and gets out of the range of 
competition with the foreign stuff that 
is shipped long distances. If eggs 
from China come in on the Pacific 
coast, he simply takes a little more 
care in gathering the eggs and selling 
them fresh. 

The farmer is the true source of 
prosperity because he has more prac- 
tical sense in adapting himself to the 
Situation than all other classes put to- 
gether. If free wool from Australia 
decreases the price of his wool of a 
Similar character, he simply grows 
mutton sheep and sells mutton instead 
of wool, with the wool as a by-product. 
In this ability of the farmer to adapt 
himself to the situation lies one of the 
ereat secrets of success. While poli- 
ticians and manufacturers are howl- 
ing about the changes in the tariff, the 
farmer simply adapts himself to the 
Situation and goes ahead with his busi- 
ness. If the farmers would stop pro- 
duction, as other classes do, and howl 
about adversity, we would be in a bad 
Way. It’s fortunate that the farmer 
can't do this, if he would. Perhaps 
we have been attributing to him a 
Virtue for which he deserves no cred- 
it; but the fact remains that, whether 
from choice or necessity, he keeps 
right on and thus really conserves 
Prosperity. 

_ © are in a changing world. Every 
year brings its changes, sometimes af- 
oun us adversely, sometimes favor- 
ably; but no good comes from longing 





for the old days, the old times, and 
the old ways. These wfll never return, 
because this is a world of constant 
change, and, on the whole, for the bet- 
ter. The thing to do is to adapt our- 
selves to situations as they arise, and 
quit howling calamity. When misfor- 
tune comes to the farmer through nat- 
ural causes, he may growl and com- 
plain, possibly from long-time habit 
or custom, but that doesn’t prevent 
him from keeping on with his work 
and adapting himself to the situation. 
Neither is it any use to complain when 
loss comes to us through the acts of 
men or legislatures. The thing to do 
is to go right along, adapt ourselves 
to the situation, and meet the future 
with a smile. 


The Farmer’s Wife 


We shall never check the drift of 
population from country to town, that 
characterizes all the English speaking 
races, until it is driven home to us 
that the farmer, besides live stock of 
various kinds, and children of various 
ages, has a wife. Until we make life 
on the farm satisfying to the farmer’s 
wife, we will labor in vain to check 
the drift of rural population to the 
towns and cities. 

The farmer’s wife is really the best 
thing on the farm. She works more 
hours than any laborer in the city or 
town, more hours than the hardest 
driven lawyer or doctor. In addition 
to this, she is the mother of the farm- 
er’s children. She really has the big- 
gest place on the farm. Often, when 
accident or death lays the farmer low, 
the wife takes hold of the farm and 
manages it, sometimes succeeding bet- 
ter even than her husband did. If it 
were not for her thrift, her ability to 
make a little go a long ways, and to 
get a large part of tne living of the 
family off the farm in the shape of 
vegetables, butter and eggs, a good 
many farmers would have broken. up 
long ago. She is the person on the 
farm who can least be spared, and 
the hardest person for whom to find 
a substitute. 

Why should we not make the life of 
this hard worked farmer’s wife as 
comfortable as possible and farm life 
for her as satisfactory as possible? 
There is one thing greatly in our favor 
in this attempt. She loves her chil- 
dren. She fears the dangers of bad 
companions to her children. She 
dreads the foul-mouthed boy, and the 
foolish or silly and uncouth girl. She 
knows there is less danger in the 
country to her brood, for which she 
would give her life at any time, than 
in the city. Hence her inclinations 
naturally lead her to prefer the coun- 
try. Why should we take advantage 
of this mother-love by asking her to do 
things that there is no need of her do- 
ing? For example, when the farmer 
installs a water system on the farm, 
why should she not have one in the 
house? When he puts tank heaters in 
his water tank to take the chill off 
the water for his live stock, why not 
have hot and cold water in the house? 
Why should she churn when it is pos- 
sible to organize a creamery? Why, 
after the creamery is organized, should 
she do her own washing, and often 
that of hired hands as well, when it is 
possible to operate a cooperative laun- 
dry in connection with the creamery? 
Why should she wear out her life in 
a poorly constructed house, where two 
steps are necessary where one should 
be enough? Why should she have to 
go around and pick up after husband 
and children, when it would be a great 
deal better for them to pick up after 
themselves, thus training them to hab- 
its of neatness to take into their own 
homes later on? 

Why should not the farmer’s wife 
be encouraged to have her club, her 
church society? She loves her hus- 
band, she loves her boy; but no wo- 
man is entirely satisfied unless she 
has from time to time the eompanion- 
ship of women outside her own imme- 
diate family. 

If we are to make the home happy 
and farm life satisfactory and worth 
while, we must consider the farmer’s 
wife and inquire in what way mere 
man, naturally stupid, can add to her 
comfort. No amount of study will 
ever enable us to do that, because 
men don’t understand women and wo- 
men’s ways of looking at things. ‘“Him- 
self” (to use an Irish term) will sim- 
ply have to ask “herself,” and let 
‘herself’ tell “himself” what “herself” 








wants. Then let “himself” proceed to 
do it. 

Give the farmer’s wife a chance to 
go to church. There are five times 
(at least) as many religious germs per 
cubic centimeter in her system as in 
the system of the farmer. Give her an 
opportunity to develop her religious in- 
stinct naturally. We sometimes fear 
that some farmers buy automobiles 
before they are quite ready to; but 
when they tell us they are buying 
one for the sake of the wife, we give 
up at once and say: “Buy two.” The 
field of human vision in the country 
is measured by an hour’s journey by 
whatever means of travel may be 
available. It was very limited when 
we had to walk, not over two or three 
miles. When we got a good trotting 
horse, it stretched out to ten miles. 
The automobile has extended it to 
twenty. There is nothing else that 
tends to remove the isolation of the 
farmers’ wife as the automobile does 
when wisely used. When simply used 
to go to town, that use becomes an 
abuse where the trip is unnecessary; 
but if used to get acquainted with the 
country and its people, to enable the 
farmer’s wife to attend her club, her 
church and church society, then it be- 
comes a blessing. 

Let the farmer remember that he 
has on his farm not merely grain and 
live stock, but a wife, and that she 
is the most valuable asset on the 
place. 


What to Do With the Straw 


This is not much of a problem with 
the farmer in the middle and eastern 
states and New England; uor is it a 
very serious problem with the stock- 
man, and especially the cattle grower, 
in the corn belt. Farmers in these 
sections find a very considerable feed- 
ing value in oat straw, good oat straw 
being worth about as much on the 
farm as second-class timothy hay. Nor 
is wheat straw entirely wanting in 
feeding value, provided the grain has 
been stacked and the straw allowed to 
go through the sweat, provided, fur- 
ther, that it is properly stacked as it 
comes through the machine. 

Stock farmers realize that the great 
value of straw is as an absorbent of 
the liquid manure on the farm. When 
thus absorbed by straw or corn stalks, 
so far as the fertilizing elements are 
concerned, this liquid manure is about 
equal to the solid. Farmers realize 
the great value of a straw stack when 
cattle are fed in the open and com- 
fortably bedded, and the straw is rap- 
idly being decomposed. Still we doubt 
if even the best farmers realize the 
full value of straw. 

English farmers are obliged to uti- 
lize all waste, and their chemists tell 
us that straw (presumably wheat 
straw) has a manurial value of about 
seven shillings per long ton, and a 
mechanical value when applied to the 
land of about seven shillings more, or 
a little over three dollars per short 
ton, or two thousand pounds. It may 
seem surprising that they figure the 
mechanical value as equal to the fer- 
tilizing value; but we have no doubt 
that on almost any kind of land this 
estimate is correct. 

While thus pointing out its value, 
we are not ignorant of the fact that 
the straw from at least twenty or 
thirty million acres of grain will be 
burned this year. That’s the way of 
the grain farmer. Our older lowa 
readers can all remember when in the 
fall of the year the whole horizon was 
lit up with burning straw stacks. The 
farmers of Iowa have quit burning 
straw, but they are keeping it up in 
Kansas and Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas, and will until their soil loses 
its vegetable matter, bakes in a dry 
time, and puddles in a wet time, and 
consequently drouths become more 
frequent, for which the farmers will 
account by saying that the climate has 
changed. 

There is really no way of getting 
the full value of straw without engag- 
ing in live stock farming. It doesn’t 
pay to sell it, for it is very rarely that 
you will get more than the cost of bal- 
ing and hauling to market. In other 
words, you simply give away the fu- 
ture fertility of your land for the sake 
of getting a day’s work. It is only an- 
other way of mining fertility. If we 
are ever to get agriculture in the corn 
belt, and west of it, on a permanent 
basis, we must utilize this waste and 
grow our live stock largely by the use 
of the various roughages, of which 
straw is one. 








Lightning Rods and Barn 
Fires 

It has always been a matter of 
amazement to us that insurance com- 
panies don’t insist on the rodding of 
farm buildings, and especially barns, 
and make this insurance effective by 
making a lower rate for rodded build- 
ings. On this point we quote from the 


report of the state fire marshal of 
Iowa for 1913: 

“The past year, like the two pre- 
ceding ones, experienced quite a num- 
ber of destructive lightning fires. I 
am firmly of the opinion that a well- 
constructed lightning rod, thoroughly 
grounded, serves as a preventive of 
lightning fires. I am strengthened in 
this conviction by the fact that of the 
540 lightning fires reported to this of- 
fice since the first of July, 1911, only 
three affected property protected by 
lightning rods, and in at least one of 
these three cases the rods were old 
and defective.” 

The fire marshal of Ohio gives sim- 
ilar testimony. Barns are especially 
liable to be destroyed by lightning, and 
particularly after harvest, when the 
volume of heated air coming from the 
fermentation of the grain stored there 
in serves as an excellent lightning 
conductor. 

In the province of Ontario, Canada, 
last year, 621 buildings were struck 
by lightning, only ten of which were 
protected by lightning rods. Profes- 
sor Day, of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, states that out of $1,000 worth 
of damage to unrodded buildings done 
by lightning, $999 would be saved if 
they were properly rodded. This is 
the result of thirteen years investiga. 
tion, and its truth is established by 
the data gathered during that period. 

It does not cost much to put up an 
effective lightning rod on a barn, and 
the man who fails to do so takes big 
chances. If the insurance companies 
would simply make sufficient differ- 
ence in the rates on rodded and un- 
rodded buildings, we would have much 
fewer losses of barns from lightning, 
and the companies would make great- 
er net profits. As we have often 
pointed out, we would also have much 
fewer losses of cattle in pastures that 
are fenced with wire, if the wires were 
properly grounded and thus made to 
serve as lightning rods. Barbed wire 
makes a more efficient lightning rod 
than smooth wire, and it will always 
pay to put one strand of barbed wire 
on top of any fence, and then ground 
it together with all the rest. 





Poison Ivy 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Can you tell me something about 
the nature of poison ivy? Does poison 
come from the dust on it or from the 
juice? Is there anything a person can 
put on the skin or take to keep from 
getting poisoned when it is necessary 
to work around it? I would also like 
to know if there is any successful way 
of getting rid of the vine.” 

Poison ivy poisoning is caused by 
an oil which is found in all parts of 
the plant. This oil does not dissolve 
in water, and for that reason washing 
the hands after coming in contact with 
poison ivy does little if any good. It 
is very easily removed from the hands, 
however, by washing with alcohol, and 
the poison is destroyed by an appii- 
cation of alcoholic solution of sugar 
of lead. This solution is made by 
adding to 60 per cent alcohol pow- 
dered sugar of lead until no more can 
be dissolved in it. This milky solution 
is rubbed on the affected skin several 
times a day. It relieves the itching 
almost at once, and without fail cures 
the trouble in a short time. Sugar of 
lead is poisonous if taken internally, 
and care must be taken not to leave 
the solution around where children or 
animals can get at it. 

In every community are persons 
who handle poison ivy without dan- 
ger. The best method of destruction 
is to have these persons cut out the 
ivy at regular intervals. If no person 
of this sort can be got to do it, anyone 
can do it by taking care that the 
hands are washed several times daily 
in the alcoholic lead, and that the 
poisonous oil is not transferred onto 
the clothes. Applying a half teaspoon- 
ful of sulphuric acid every week or so 
to the base of the poison ivy plant 
will in time get the best of it. 
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Agricultural Co-Operation 


The Wisconsin experiment station 
has issued Bulletin No. 238, on agri- 
cultural coéperation. This is one of 
the best bulletins on the subject we 
have yet seen. Professor B. H. Hib- 
bard, formerly with the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, and now with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has thoroughly 
studied codperation in this country 
and abroad. In Bulletin No. 238 he ex- 
plains in simple language just what 
farmers must do if they are to make a 
success of codperation. He points out 
the necessity of coéperators being well 
acquainted with each other. He advo- 
cates as a general principle the “one 
man, one vote” principle in the man- 
agement of cooperative concerns ex: 
cept under special conditions. The 
management of a codperative concern 
he thinks should in general lie with 
the board of directors; and they 
should provide for a simple bookkeep- 
ing system and a method of auditing 
the books. A mapager should be hired 
to attend to the details of the man- 
agement. There should be no secrets 
in management, but on the other hand 
it is well to keep out curious and med- 
dling folks who have no true desire 
to further the cause of the concern. 

Coéperation has been developed in 
Wisconsin to a farther extent than in 
any other state of the middle west. 
They have learned things in Wiscon- 
sin, and they have drafted good laws 
to govern the formation of codperat- 
ive associations. The Wisconsin law 
of coéperation is quoted in this bulle- 
tin, and sample articles of incorpora- 
tion, constitution and by-laws of co- 
operative societies are reproduced. 
This Bulletin No. 238 is furnished free 
on request to all Wisconsin citizens. 
Those in other states can doubtless 


procure a copy by enclosing a few | 
cents in stamps to cover*postage. Ad- | 


dress University of Wisconsin, at Mad- 
ison. 


Vetch for Pasture Next 
Spring 

An eastern Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“I would like to enlarge my cow 
pasture this fall for use next spring. 
Some men nere tell me to sow winter 
vetch. Is this all right? How should 
the vetch be seeded? The ground is 
in oats now. How much seed do you 
sow to the acre? I want to put about 
six more acres in pasture.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
seed, any time during August or the 
first half of September, three pecks of 
rye and twenty pounds of hairy vetch 
seed per acre. Hairy vetch often does 
not succeed the first year it is grown, 
and, moreover, the seed is high in 
price, and we therefore do not advise 
If the 
vetch fails, the rye will furnish good 
spring pasture, and it will be possible 
to harrow in a mixture of red clover 
and timothy for pasture the following 
year. Vetch seeded in the fall grows 
rather slowly through the fall and win- 
ter, but during April and May it gen- 
erally grows very rapidly. 





Cement Dipping Tank 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please publish directions for mak- 
ing a cement dipping tank.” 

We presume our correspondent de- 
sires a dipping tank for hogs, although 
he does net specify. A dipping tank 
should be situated at a convenient 
place near the yard and on ground 
which has good drainage. The tank 
itself should be V-shaped, about twen- 
ty feet long, three feet four inches 
across at the top and two feet four 
inches at the bottom. There must be 
an entering slide and a leaving end 
with a gentle slope, so that the ani- 
mal can walk out. A concrete tank 
can be constructed quite easily and 
cheaply; and it will last indefinitely. 

The deep part of the hole should be 
dug first and the dra‘ outlet provided 
for in the lowest part of the tank. 
Then make excavations for the slide 
and slope at the ends. The slide 
should have quite a steep pitch and 
be as smooth as one can make it so 
as to prevent injuries. At the end of 
it the drop should be abrupt, so that 
the animal will be‘plunged in all over. 
The tank should be so narrow that the 
animal can not turn around, long 
enough so he will be in the solution 
for from one to two minutes, and deep 





enough so he will not only have to 
swim, but will be plunged in all over. 
The slope at the leaving end should 
be a gradual incline from the bottom, 
and roughened so an animal can walk 
out of the tank without slipping. 

Forms will be needed for the side 
walls only. Build the walls half a 
foot above the surface of the ground, 
to keep out flood-water, and give the 
concrete a treatment to make it water 
tight. A dripping pen at the end of 
the leaving slope should be provided 
to colect the liquid drippings and drain 
them back into the tank. 


Seeding Down the Corn Field 


A southern 
writes: 

“T have a piece of corn which I wish 
to put into permanent pasture. I wish 
to sow rye and timothy for winter pas- 
ture, but I don’t know what else I 
should sow nor why 1 should sow it. I 
will drill or cultivate the rye in the 
corn. I may be able to keep the stock 
off part of the time next summer.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
put in his rye and timothy in the man- 
ner he suggests, and that early next 
spring or late in the winter he seed 
red clover at the rate of six or seven 
pounds per acre, broadcasting it on a 
light fall of snow or while the ground 
is in a honey-combed condition. if 
the clover is seeded at this time, the 
freezing and thawing of the ground 
will cover it. Some of our readers 
have seeded clover on a light fall of 
snow in December. The melting of 
the snow and the freezing and thaw- 
ing of the ground have in these cases 
carried the clover seed into the ground 
and generally an excellent stand has 
been secured. Our correspondent 
might try seeding the clover with his 
rye and timothy in the corn. This, 
however, is rather uncertain north of 
southern Illinois and west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. Fall seeded clover of- 
ten winter kills because of our rather 
light fall of snow and severe winters. 
In southern Illinois, southern Indiana, 
and Uhio, they often have success by 
seeding in this way because of their 
somewhat heavier snowfalls. 





Iowa correspondent 





Hog Cholera in Great Britain 


The British handle their contagious 
animal diseases not by vaccination, 
but by quarantining the infected farm. 
Hog cholera has been rather bad over 
there for the last year or two. They 
have endeavored to enforce a strict 
quarantine, and have succeeded, no 
doubt, in bringing about a much strict- 
er quarantine than would be possible 
in this country. The farmers generally 
are quite in favor of the quarantine. 
It is suggested that the reason that 
quarantine does not work better at 
present is the lack of ability of the 
farmers and local authorities to detect 
the disease in its early stages. After 
the trouble is diagnosed, they are very 
careful. But by that time the disease 
has had time to spread. They are 
looking around for some better meth- 
od. Of course they know about our 
methods of vaccination for hog chol- 
era, but so far they have given vacci- 
nation very little trial. 





Pruning Red Raspberries 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘TI have a fine patch of red rasp- 
berry bushes started. This is their 
third year, but we have not had a very 
big crop. Should all of the runners 
be kept down, and should the branch- 
es be trimmed when the bearing sea- 
son is over, or should they be left to 
grow the rest of the summer, and 
trimmed in the spring? How should I 
care for these red raspberries so as 
to get a good crop next year?” 

Red raspberries should be pruned 
about the middle of the summer, and 
in the early spring. The summer prun- 
ing should be given when the young 
shoots have grown about eighteen 
inches or two feet. This simply con- 
sists of pinching off the top of the 
young shoots so as to cause them to 
send out side shoots. 

Red raspberries sucker vigorously 
during the summer. Some of these 
new plants fill in vacant spaces, but 
others come where the plants are al 
ready thick, and should be treated as 
weeds. Briefly then, the summer work 
with red raspberries consists in prun- 
ing the young shoots when they get 
to be eighteen inches or two feet long, 





and cutting out the surplus young 
plants. 

In the late winter or early spring, 
all dead canes should be pruned out, 
and any canes the tips of which have 
been winter killed should be _ short- 
ened. 





Silage for Ewes 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What is your opinion as to feed- 
ing silage to breeding ewes? What 
size silo should be used to feed one 
hundred ewes and fifteen cows four 
and a half months? What height and 
diameter would be most practical? 
Which is better, a one-piece or a two- 
piece stave silo, the price being taken 
into consideration?” 

Experiments at the Iowa and Indi- 
ana stations indicate that silage is a 
very good feed for breeding ewes, 
provided a little clover or alfalfa hay 
and some grain are given in connec- 
tion. At the Iowa station they found 
that three and a half pounds of corn 
silage, two pounds of clover hay, and 
from one-third to one-half a pound of 
grain made an excellent daily ration 
for the average ewe. When silage was 
not fed, it was found that the ewes 
required as an average daily ration 
three pounds of clover and one and a 
third pounds of grain to keep them in 
as good condition as on the silage ra- 
tion. Some sheep men have claimed 
that it is not wise to allow more than 
two pounds of silage to the pregnant 
ewe daily, claiming that large quan- 
tities of silage cause the lambs to 
come large and flabby. The experi- 
ence at the Iowa station indicates that 
there is nothing in this claim. 

Will it pay our correspondent to 
build a silo for fifteen cows and one 
hundred ewes? If each cow eats an 
average daily of thirty pounds, and 
each ewe an average of three pounds, 
the average daily consumption will be 
750 pounds. This means that, in order 
to avoid spoiling, the silo should not 
be .more than twelve feet in diameter. 
If the stock is only to be fed four and 
a half months, it would not be wise 
to build a silo any deeper than twenty- 
eight or thirty feet. Probably it will 
pay our correspondent to build a silo 
this small, although we have some 
doubt about it. If he had more stock, 
we would heartily advise him to build 
one. As it is, it probably will pay 
him, although we could not say defi- 
nitely. 

We have not had any experience 
directly comparing the one-piece stave 
silo with the two-piece silo. What do 
our readers say as to the comparative 
merits of these two sorts? 





Clover in Corn 


On one of the Brenton farms in Dal- 
las county, Iowa, recently, we saw a 
fine stand of clover which was sowed 
just before the last cultivation of the 
corn. Like many other farmers in the 
corn belt, the Brentons have had diffi- 
culty in recent years in securing a 
good stand of clover when sowed with 
small grain in the spring, and they 
are experimenting in sowing it in the 
corn fields at the last cultivation, and 
so far with satisfactory results. The 
main objection to this method is that 
when the clover is intended for mea- 
dow, the ground is rather rough for 
the mowing machine, but by taking 
some care with cultivation, this objec- 
tion could in a measure be overcome. 
We should be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have followed this 
plan with success. 


Wheat for Pigs 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“In what proportions should wheat 
at 60 cents per bushel, oats at 25 cents 
per bushel, and tankage at $2.75 per 
cwt. be mixed in feeding hogs? Will 
it pay to pay 10 cents per cwt. to have 
wheat ground instead of feeding it 
soaked? What will be the probable 
cost per pound of gain on 75-pound 
shotes in feeding the above feeds?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use a mixture of eight parts of wheat, 
two parts of oats, and one part of 
tankage. If he has a self-feeder, we 
would advise him to feed the wheat 
in one self-feeder, the oats in another, 
and the tankage in another. Probably 
these spring pigs will require about 
400 pounds of grain to make a gain of 
100 pounds. In other words, the cost 
of 100 pounds of gain would be about 








$4.50. We are assuming that thes, 
pigs are in the dry lot and not on pas. 
ture. 

Shall the wheat be fed soaked o, 
ground? There is a _ difference of 
opinion on this. We are incline to 
advise ground wheat made into a Slop 
Nebraska experiments indicate that 
wheat soaked eighteen to twenty-foy; 
hours will produce about 10 per cent 
more gain than whole wheat unsoakeq 
Ground wheat is slightly more efficient 
than soaked wheat, but as to whether 
or not it is enough more efficient to 
pay for the cost of grinding, we cap 
not say until more exact experiments 
have been conducted on this point. 





Japan Clover in Southern 
Illinois 

A southern Illinois correspondent 
sends us a clover sample which ap- 
pears to be Japan clover, and writes: 

“This clover or weed is spreading 
quite rapidly in our country. I am 
wondering if it is some kind of sweet 
clover. All the sweet clovers that | 
have seen grew upright like alfalfa, 
but this plant spreads out and lies flat 
on the ground. I have never seen it 
bloom or have seed, but it is spread. 
ing rapidly.” 

The sample sent us has no flowers, 
and so we feel some hesitation in try. 
ing to exactly identify it. It is prob. 
ably Japan clover, and our Correspond 
ent can be quite sure of it if he no 
tices purplish flowers on it in August 
or early September. Japan clover is 
at its best in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, western Alabama, and 
western Tennessee, but has spread 
considerably into southern Missouri, 
southern Illinois and southern Indiana. 
It has spread mostly of its own ae. 
cord, and has been cultivated but lit- 
tle. It does nicely on many soils too 
poor to grow other farm crops, and 
must be looked upon as one of the 
valuable legumes for the south. 

Our correspondent should not worry 
about Japan clover in his pastures. He 
can easily get rid of the plant when he 
plows up the ground, and as long as 
the ground is in pasture it makes a 
splendid addition to his other grasses. 





Iron Culverts 


An Iowa subscriber asks concerning 
the durability of the corrugated iron 
culverts. These have been used in 
large numbers in Iowa and adjoining 
states for the past four or five years, 
and seem to be giving good satisfac- 
tion. We have had no complaints 
concerning them. 





Head the fruit trees low and cut out 
all surplus branches. Three or four 
main limbs are enough. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF IOWA STATE COLLEGE. 
cultural Building with the famous campanile, or chimes tower, in the right foreground. 
every morning call the students to their day’s work, and again at evening time ring over the campus a vesper service for the day. 














one of the most pleasant memories of the college graduates. 


The buildings of the Iowa State College at Ames are located in a most beautiful park of forest and evergreen trees. 
The campanile was a gift to the college from Dean Stanton, erected in memory of Mrs. Stanton, | 
It is one of the landmarks of the college grounds and its sweet tones are 








This view shows the Agr 

















SIBERIAN INDIAN FISHERMAN, The native Indians of Russian Siberia belong to the Eskimo 
oe e. They live under conditions that are appalling, extreme cold and long winters. During the 





n the luek of the chase brings them home empty handed. Photo shows the outfit of a fisherman. 














NEW STEPLESS CARS. 


summer stores of fish are dried and cached for winter use, when storms keep huntersincampor _ in Los Angeles, California. The 
which it is separated by only six inches of space. 





HARVESTING WITH HAND SICKLE. These Mexican peons are reaping with sickles near the 
Dyramid of Cholula, Mexico. The proce 
bations ag recorded in Biblical history. The Mexican peon is decidedly a standpatter. 





A new stepless car, designed especially for aged people and invalids as 
well as for wearers of “hobble skirts,’ “tube skirts,’ etc., has been put into service by a street car line 
The passengers step directly from the body of the car to the street, irom 








ss is exactly the same a8 Was use 





d by the Jews and other southern Texas. The long melons shown in the bottom rows averaged from 30 to 36 inches in 
and weighed from 50 to 81 pounds, The others weighed from 
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Its sweet chimes 
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GIANT WATERMELONS. These melons were raised in the watermelon belt of Parker ocean. 
len 


95 to 114 pounds, 37 weighing 3600 lbs. 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 








WEEDS # WORMS #¥ BUGS# BLIGHTS 
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This is the season for pests. Crab 
grass and fox-tail have taken the stub- 
ble fields. Rag-weed and squirrel-tail 
infest and Army 
worms and chinch bugs and a host of 
insects have been and are 
attacking the crops. Smuts and rusts 
are in the small grain. These all are 
common troubles. Other weeds, worms, 
bugs and blights are more puzzling. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers send these 
puzzles to us every day. Sometimes 
we can be of direct and immediate 
service. At other times we have to 
turn to Doctor Pammel or Doctor 
Summers, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, for help. They specialize on 
these things, and are always glad to 
be of service. 
pests of any sort, let us know. 
samples if possible, and in the case 
of weeds, send the flower or seed 
whenever convenient. It sometimes 
helps to describe the habits of the 
pest. Finally, sign your name and 
enclose a two-cent stamp so that we 
can reply by letter. Many pest quer- 
ies are not suitable for answering 
.through the paper. 


Buffalo Burr 

An Towa correspondent sends us a 
sample of our old friend, the buffalo 
burr, and writes: 

“I found this weed in my hog lot. 
What is it? I have not seen anything 
like it before, and have not found any- 
one else that knows what it is. It 
grows about a foot high.” 


pastures meadows. 


unnamed 


Send 





¢ Buffalo burr is a native of western 
Kansas and Nebraska, where it is of- 
ten found in alfalfa fields. The hay 
shipped into the corn belt often con- 
tains buffalo burr seed, and in this 
Way it gets a start in feed lots. The 
plant looks like it might be one of the 
very worst pests, for it grows vigor- 
ously, withstands dry weather splen- 
didly, and is covered with spines both 
on the stems and the leaves. The blos- 
soms look like yellow potato blossoms, 
and after they are gone a spiney burr 
forms. 

Buffalo burr looks more dangerous 
than it really is. It grows but one 
year, and spreads only by seed. Those 
of our readers who find buffalo burr in 
their feed lots will do well to cut it off 
at the surface of the ground before it 
Zoes to seed. It has not become com- 
mon as yet in the corn belt, and the 
chances are that it will not. 





divas Weed 


~ An Towa correspondent sends us a 
sample of iron weed and writes: 

“I am sending you a sample of a 
weed that comes up every year on 
bottom blue grass pasture. Can you 
tell me what it is and how to eradi- 
cate it?” 

Most of our readers are familiar 
with the reddish-purple heads of iron 
weed on bottom pasture land. The 
pest generally grows four or five feet 
high, and it comes up year after year. 
It holds its own indefinitely on land 


If you are troubled by | 





which can not be broken up and put 
under cultivation. The only way to 
handle it on permanent pasture land 
is to go over the pasture every ten 


days with a hoe, and cut off just be- | 


low the surface of the ground. It helps 
some to put a handful of salt on the 
cut root surfaces, especially if there 
is stock in the field. 

Chess or Cheat 

An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of chess or cheat and writes: 

“This grass is taking possession of 
some of my pastures. I can not find 
out what it is. Stock will 
readily. 
idea of its value?” 

Caess is an annual, 
of brome grass. Brome grass is 
smooth, while chess has awns. Brome 
grass is a perennial, spreading by un- 
derground root-stocks, while chess 
spreads only by seed. Otherwise the 
two plants are much alike. 

Chess has always been regarded as 
a weed, although stock will eat it 
fairly well before the seed heads form. 
In pastures it should not cause much 
trouble, unless the blue grass and the 
white clover have been killed out by 
over-pasturing. It is in wheat that 
chess is worst. The seeds of chess 
are about the same size as wheat, and 
the habits of the plant are like those 
of winter wheat. When it once gets 
started in wheat, it is so persistent 
that some folks think that wheat turns 
into chess. 

If we had a pasture infested with 
chess, we would go on it next year as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to 
permit, and drill in a mixture of blue 
grass, white clover, red clover, and 
alsike on the bare spots. If the chess 
appeared, we would go over the 
ground with a mower often enough to 
keep it from going to seed. It is not 
a bad weed in pastures, but we would 
aim, just as far as possible, to fill 
the pasture with blue grass rather 
than chess. 


Russian Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of young Russian thistle and 
writes: 

“I am sending you a weed which is 
very thick in my oat field of ,about 
three acres. I also seeded alfalfa in 
this patch last spring, with the oats, 
and I am sure that this seed was in 
the alfalfa, which came from Nebras- 
ka. I have a fine stand of alfalfa just 
ready to bloom, and was going to mow 
the oats for hay today. Now if this 
weed is Russian thistle, as I think it 
is, what shall I do with it after I get 
the oats off? I thought I would plow 
it up right away, but if there is any 
way to save this alfalfa, I would like 
to do it.” 

We suspect that Russian thistle will 
get more or less of a foothold in Iowa 
during the next five or six years. For 
the most part it will be brought in 
through alfalfa seed. We were sur- 
prised last winter, in buying alfalfa 
seed from a reliable seed company, at 
a price of more than 20 cents a pound, 
to find considerable quantities of Rus- 
sian thistle seed in it. 

After Russian thistle gets a good 
start, it is easily recognized. To start 
with, its leaves are very narrow, and 
after the plants are full grown it is 
covered with nothing but the very 
short leaves, which are almost spines. 
The plant grows in a compact bush 
from one to three feet high, and from 
two to six feet in diameter. It is so 
arranged that when winter comes it 
can roll over the ground as a tumble- 
weed. 

Russian thistle was introduced into 
South Dakota about thirty-five years 
ago, in flaxseed from Russia. The plant 
is a great drouth resister, and found 
itself at home in South Dakota. It 
spreads by seed in the winter time, as 
the wind drives it tumbling over the 
ground. It is estimated that the aver. 
age plant bears about 25.000 seeds. It 
is easy to see how on the prairies of 
South Dakota, with few fences, the 


and a relative 








not eat it | 
Will you please give me some | 
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It will surprise you to learn how little it costs and how easy it is to supply 
your house and all buildings with electric lights. 


The modern farmer is strictly modern, and farmers are equipping their farms 


with electricity as fast as they are buyi 


It makes no difference how far from the 


plant and make your own electricity. 


ng automobiles. 


city you live, you operate your own 


Our FREE Book Tells All About It 


Tells how the Bauer Light and Power Plants 
not only give light, but power for running 
separator, churn, washing machine, pump, 
food grinder, ete., saving labor and money 
every day. 

This book tells how to install the plant and 
how a 14-year-old boy can take care of it. 
All the newest appliances can be operated in 
the house—electriec fan—electric sad iron— 
stove—coffee percolator, ete.—without the 


G. A. BAUER & CO., 





329 Ni. 


charge for electricity that has to be paid 
the cities. 

Write for this book and learn about 1) 
many conveniences this light and power 
plant will bring you. The book i 
prices, descriptions and details. 
farmer should know all about the 

Light and Power Plants for the 

This book will be interesting to 


Curtis St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Russian thistle spread at a great rate. 
It caused great alarm in the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas. The alarm 
spread to Iowa and the other corn belt 
states, but so far there has been but 
little trouble from the weed. It is 
doubtful if it will ever do much harm 
under corn belt conditions. It is an 
annual which spreads only by seed. 
clean cultivation easily gets the best 
of it . Frequent mowing, as given an 
alfalfa field when handled for hay in 
the corn belt, should keep it from 
doing much damage. Cutting it off in 
late July or early August, at the sur- 
face of the ground,will soon eradicate 
the pest completely. 

We advise our correspondent to 
keep his alfalfa unless the stand is 
very poor and the thistles are unusu- 
ally thick. He might try keeping the 
thistles in check by giving a few clip- 
pings. If the thistles are not so very 
thick, probably the best plan will be 
to go through the field with a spud or 
hoe and cut off all the thistle plants 
at the ground in late July or early 
August. 

Russian thistle is one of the plants 
specified as a noxious weed in the 
Iowa weed law. Being such, it is the 
duty of all land owners to see that it 
is kept from going to seed. Really, 
however, we have not, as yet, seen 
much reason why the Russian thistle 
should cause great alarm in Iowa. 


Alfalfa Leaf Spot 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of alfalfa affected with leaf 
spot, and writes: 

“What is the matter with this alfal- 
fa? I seeded it the last of August, 
and got a fine stand. On June lst, I 
cut 3,500 pounds of hay from one and 
one-fifth acres. It was as nice alfalfa 
as I ever saw. The soil is not sour, 
and I inoculated with commercial ni- 
trogen. I cut this second crop July 
16th, and there will not be a half 
ton.” 

All alfalfa growers are more or less 
familiar with leaf spot. The name 
describes the disease exactly, and no 
one will have any trouble recognizing 
it from the small brown spots on the 
leaves. After the leaves have become 
spotted, they turn yellow, and after a 
time drop off. In some localities the 
disease occasionally becomes very 3e- 
rious and several cuttings of hay are 
lost. The weather seems to make very 
little difference, for it has been found 
to be very serious in both wet and dry 
weather. 

The only practical way of combating 
leaf spot is to cut the alfalfa as soon 
as the growth has been checked by 
the disease. As a rule, the new cut- 
ting will come up strong and vigorous. 
In the case of young alfalfa, which, by 
the way, is very susceptible to the dis- 
ease, the plant should be clipped, the 
mower bar being set. high enough so 
that the plants are cut about five inch- 
es from the ground. 

Some alfalfa fields seem to become 
affected with the trouble because the 
soil is poorly supplied with lime or 
the plants have not been inoculated. 








There is a chance that lack of phos- 
phorus in the soil may also act to 
bring on the disease. If our corre. 
spondent continues to be troubled, we 
suggest that he try applying to one- 
half acre of his alfalfa land as an ex- 
periment 500 pounds of bone meal. 


The Warble Fly 


A Washington correspondent writes: 

“T would like your advice about pre- 
venting the grub worms which come 
on cows’ backs.” 

At this season of the year the war- 
ble fly, which looks much like a bum- 
ble-bee, is driving cattle crazy when- 
ever it comes near. It has no bite or 
sting, and yet the cattle seem to have 
an instinctive dread of it in the same 
way that the horse has a dread of the 
bot fly. It seems when the cattle are 
in the shade or standing in water they 
are little if any bothered by this fly. 
When they are in the open sunshine 
and the fly comes buzzing around they 
generally stampede at once for water 
or shade. 

The fly lays its eggs in much the 
same way as the bot fly lays its 
eggs on the legs and under parts of 
the body. Some claim that the flies 
rest on the back, bore through the 
skin, and deposit the eggs under the 
skin. The scientists hold that this is 
not true, but that the eggs are gener- 
ally attached to the hair in the same 
way that bot fly eggs are attached to 
the hair of horses. It is claimed that 
the cattle lick off the eggs, and in this 
way get the young warbles into their 
mouths. They are very small, and be- 
fore they grow much, burrow their 
way to their position beneath the skin 
on the back. 

The only way to keep warble flies 
from laying their eggs on cattle is to 
give the cattle access to shade and 
water. In the late winter and early 
spring, when the warbies are on the 
backs of cattle, much may be done to 
prevent future trouble by squeezing 
them out or by killing them with an 
injection of kerosene into their bur- 
rows under the skin. 


Burdock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell the most effective way 
of killing burdock?” 

Burdock is an annoying but not a 
dangerous pest. It is very easily kept 
in control by means of clean cultiva 
tion and seldom gives much bother on 
meadow or small grain land. In out- 
of-the-way places and occasionally 11 
pastures it sometimes becomes very 
annoying. In such places about all 
that can be done is to cut the plants 
off before they go to seed. If this |S 
done regularly, the pest will soon dls- 
appear. If a handful of salt is put on 
the cut root surface, it is often pos- 
sible to kill off the plant with but 
one cutting, if the weather is hot and 
dry. 
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It is bad practice to let a colt nurs 
while the mare is heated. 
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A Bee Farm in Town 
(Continued from third page.) 








later, depending upon the season. The 
supers are removed in September, and 
each colony examined, to see that it has 
plenty of honey to carry it through 
the winter. By his method he says 
iwenty pounds is plenty to allow for 
each colony. If it was to be wintered 
outdoors, each colony would need at 
jeast thirty pounds. If any of the coi- 
onies are weak, he figures on feeding 
them during the winter. Sometimes 
he simply puts in an extra frame, 

The cellar is kept dark and well 
ventilated. The temperature is main- 
tained at from 48 to 50 degrees, as 
nearly as it can be regulated. Mr. 
Brown has experienced very little 
trouble in having his bees die during 
the winter or come out in a weakened 
condition in the spring. His aim is 
to have them strong when they are 
put away for the winter and to have 
them come out strong in the spring. 

There are poor honey years the 
same as there are poor seasons for 
other crops, and this year happens to 
be one of the off years. The profit 
will be very small as compared with 
last season, because the flowers have 
not yielded much nectar. Mr. Brown's 
bees are storing some surplus honey, 
but the flow has been light, and it has 
been less work to take care of them. 

in order that he can keep a fairly 
accurate check on the amount of hon- 
ey being stored, Mr. Brown keeps one 
of the average hives balanced on a 
pair of scales. This is examined each 
night, and the difference in weight be- 
tween any two days shows the amount 
of honey stored during the day. An- 
other device he has in the yard is an 
arrangement for watering the bees. 
This is simply a large pan full of wa- 
ter with a burlap cover hanging down 
into the water. The bees come to this 
place for their water instead of hang- 
ing around damp places at the house. 

Although efforts are made to keep 
back the swarming fever, there were 
nearly seventy swarms from the mid- 
dle of May to the middle of July. To 
check swarming, Mr. Brown sees that 
there is plenty of surplus room and 
good ventilation accomplished by rais- 
ing the hive bodies half an inch from 
the bottom boards. One day eleven 
swarms came out, one after the other. 
Some of the swarms joined others 
clustering on the trees, making very 
large swarms. No effort was made to 
divide these, but they were hived on 
full sheets of foundation with several 
surplus supers. Soon their homes 
were well filled with brood and honey. 

To prevent too much swarming, Mr. 
Brown takes the hive from which the 
bees swarmed and changes the loca- 
tion. The swarm is put in a hive 
where the old hive stood. This meth- 
od takes all the flying bees away 
from the original colony, as they nat- 
urally fly back to the former location 
and there join the new swarm. It is 
very seldom that a colony will give off 
a second swarm when this practice is 
followed. While it leaves the original 
colony with no flying bees for a time, 
it gives strength to the new colony, 
and young bees in the old hive soon 
develop into flyers. 

There is much to be learned in the 
bee business, and the honey gatherers 
are mighty interesting little creatures. 
It is best to begin on a small scale 
and increase the number of colonies 
as experience is gained. After one 
learns how to handle them to avoid 
stings, looking after them will provide 
much pleasure as well as profit. 





e 
Information Wanted 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have often wondered why farm pa- 
pers did not have a series of articles 
and invite some of their subscribers to 
write on the merits and profits or loss, 
and if too much cost and trouble, to 
have a repair shop on each farm; tell- 
ing what it should contain in material 
and tools, power, etc. Should it have 
Carpenter’s, blacksmith’s, electric and 
harness repair tools, library to go with 
It, and the best power to use to run 
it. Should this power be used to run 
=rindstones, separators, churns, elec- 
tric lights, ete.; and would it be an 
advantage to make it also a place for 
_ the machinery and tools on the 
arm: 

It seems to me that manual training 
to help farm boys and girls should 





originate on the farm, and then they 
could go away to school for more thor- 
ough courses in the things along these 
lines that they found best adapted to 
their own ideas and ability. 

If such repair shops are desirable, 
what would be the best floor plan, 
arrangement, tools and machinery for 
them? 


Another thing: Our piows and cul- 
tivators now leave corners and turn- 
ing rows to become ecatch-alls for 
weeds. Could not farm machines be 
made so that they would work square- 
ly up to the edges of fields and into 
corners, and save this valuable land 
for crops instead of weeds? 

Don’t you think it would be a good 
thing for the farmers if farm tractors 
were made smaller, so that they could 
be used without having to hire help 
to run them; and then adapt machin- 
ery to it for all uses on the farm 
needing extra power? Perhaps such 
engines are made now, but if so, I 
have failed to see them advertised. 
Those that are advertised are almost 
prohibitive in price for ordinary farm- 
ers, and for such machines to become 
popular, they must be priced low 
enough to make the farmers at once 
see the advantage of using such pow- 
er, which should be designed to do all 
the stationary and traction work on 
the farm and to make the roads. 

J. F. MORSE. 

Kansas. 


Alfalfa for Seed 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“T have several acres of alfalfa that 
I want to cut for seed. When is the 
alfalfa ready to cut, and how do you 
take care of it until it can be 
threshed? I expect to cut the hay 
next week.” 


The production of alfalfa seed is 
mainly a matter of climate. There 
should be enough moisture to start off 


the crop well at first, but after that it 
should be quite dry, especially from 
the time of flowering on. Some men 
claim that they can tell whether or 
not the seed crop will be good by ex- 
amining the base of the plants when 
the flowers are coming out. Ordinarily 
at this time new shoots will appear. [f 
the new shoots do not appear at this 
time, the chances are that it will pay 
to leave the alfalfa for seed. East of 
central Kansas it is rather risky, how- 
ever, to leave the alfalfa for seed. The 
chances are too great for a rain. in 
some way, moist weather seems to in- 
terfere with alfalfa seed production. 

Alfalfa should not be cut for seed 
until most of the pods are ripe. Care 
should be taken, of course, that the 
pods are not so ripe that there will be 
much shattering. Ordinsrily, it takes 
about eighty days to make a crop of 
seed, or about twice as long as to 
make a crop of hay. 

The cutting may be done with an or- 
dinary mower, but it is better to use a 
mower with a bunching attachment, so 
that there will be less loss from shat- 
tering. If the ordinary mower is used 
the alfalfa may be raked into the wind- 
row with an ordinary sulky rake. Here 
it may be left until ready to thresh. 
If the weather is favorable, it may be 
ready in two or three days, but gener- 
ally it will be necessary to wait about 
a week. The sweep or buck rake is 
an excellent machine to take the alfal- 
fa to the threshing machine. The or- 
dinary grain separator may be set so 
as to thresh alfalfa, but the clover or 
alfalfa huller does better work. If the 
alfalfa can not be threshed within a 
week or two after cutting, it is best 
to get it off the ground and stack it 
for the sake of the alfalfa plants. 

In different sections of the country 
it is customary to take different crops 
of alfalfa for the seed crop. Gener- 
oc however, the second crop is most 
used. 








Millet for Late Seeding 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have twenty acres of corn ground 
which was overflowed and the corn all 
drowned out. The water has gone 
down and the ground will probably be 
in condition to work by the latter part 
of July. It is too late to plant corn 
even for the silo. What can IJ put in 
to get the most feed or pasture this 


fall? I had thought of using cane or 
millet. Can you suggest anything bet- 
ter? How much seed should I use per 


acre? This is very strong ground. I 











25-Ib. Pail $2.00. 
paid in 100-1b. lots. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. - 





A PET FORMULA 


There’s hardly a swine breeder but has a pet for- 
mula for regular use, gen, from a high-class vermifuge 
conditioner and bowel regu i 
ture of salt, copperas an 

Lee’s Hog Remedy is our pet formula, not because we have found 
it good, or because a few neighbors have found it good, but because 
scores Of thousands of farmers have found it to be good, and because 
the very list of ingredients prove it to be good for the purposes for which 
it is designed—a worm destroyer, bowel regulator and general conditioner. 

Lee’s Hog Remedy is non-secret. The ingredients are Sulphur, Iron Sulphate (Cor- 
peras), Charcoal, Sodium Bicarbonate, Tobacco, Antimony, Salt, Sodium Hypo-Sulphite, 


Naphthalin, Gentian, Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt), Copper Sulphate and Aloes. These 
and none other. No meal or filler. You cannot beat it, either quality or price. 


100-lb. Box $6.00. For sale by all Lee Agencies or freight 


ator down to a simple mix- 
sal glauber. 


- Omaha, Nebraska 











Jacoh E. Decker & Son’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Made in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Method 





MASON CITY, IOWA 








can use almost any kind of feed, as I 
will have plenty of stock to eat it. 
What variety would you recommend 
as being best for horses? There have 
been thousands of acres of corn and 
small grain lost in this part of the 
state from high waters this year.” 

Common millet will sometimes ma- 
ture a crop of hay in two months. Sor- 
ghum or cane generally takes at least 
three months. We suggest that our 
correspondent use common _ millet, 
seeding it at the rate of two or three 
pecks per acre. He should be careful 
not to get the Hungarian or German 
millet, for the Hungarian is a week 
or two later, and the German millet 
over a month later than the common 
variety. Millet does not make such 
good hay as cane. If it is cut just as it 
is coming into bloom, it does very 
nicely. 

For fall pasture our correspondent 
might seed winter rye or winter wheat 
at the rate of six or seven pecks per 
acre. The rye generally makes much 
better pasture than the wheat, and 
is less likely to winter kill. 





Manufacture of Tankage 


In an article under this heading that 
appeared in our issue of July 10th it 
was stated that the process of making 
tankage in packing houses was to “put 
into a big tank, operated under thirty 
to forty pounds steam pressure parts 
of meat which can not be sold, and 
whole carcasses of animals that have 
been condemned on account of dis- 
ease.” A manufacturer of tankage 
writes that 
feeaing purposes carcasses of con- 
demned animals are not used. Such 
material goes direct to the fertilizer 
tank where tankage is made for fer- 
tilizer purposes only. Only trimmings 
from animals which have passed in- 
spection are used for making feeding 
tankage. 





Keeping Water Cool 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I have just read your article about 
“keeping cool on hot days,” and it re- 
minded me of a simple little thing 
that helps wonderfully to keep water 
cool when in a jug. 

Wrap the jug with burlap or any old 
cloth, several thicknesses deep. Fasten 
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Look Here—Road Overseer 


and Bridge Builders. Just what you 
want and have been looking for— 


The Cheapest and Best Collapsible 
Form for Cement Culverts 


sail 






Can be bought for what the lumber will cost for two 
small culverts. Builds a culvert 20 feet long. Sim- 
pletin construction, easy to operate, durable. Great 
time savers. Write for full particulars. Address 


J. G. WAGGENER, Centralia, Missouri 


‘Don’t Gut Out 


_ASHOE BOIL, CAPPED 


‘HOCK OR BURSITIS 
FOR 


fs ABSORBINE 


will remove them and leave no blemishes. 
Reduces any puff or swelling. Does not 
blister or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2abottle delivered. Book 6 K freee 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for mam 
kind. For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Varicose 
Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Will tell more if you write. 


W. F. YOUNG, P, D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Masses. 


[UMP JAWS; 
3 











positively cured in less than 
three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure 
Easy method, little expense, no pain or 
scars. Written guarantee with each bottle. 
REMOV-ALL—"Beats’Em Ali "forsSprains, 
Curb, Bog Spavin, all lameness. Sold on 
raoney-back guaranty. €ree—Treatiseon 
curing animal diseases. Write for copy 
oday. H. C. ADAMS MFG, CO. 
Dept. 






















1g. Algona, lowa. 





Don’t Have a Blind One 





it by sewing or binding with twine or | 


cord. 
filled, soak this covering on the jug 
With water, and you will find that it 
will keep the contents of the jug much 
cooler than if the jug was not wrapped 
at all. 
CHARLES MASON. 
Cedar County, Iowa. 





Asafetida for Melon Bugs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Asafetida sprinkled over melon and 
cucumber vines will drive bugs off. 
We have tried it, and it has done the 
work. Dissolve a lump the size of a 
hulled walnut in hot water, and then 
add cold water until you have two 
gallons. Sprinkle it over the vines in 
the evening. My father tried this on 
melon vines, and it was the only thing 
that ever drove them away. 

E. E. L. 

Johnson County, Iowa. 


Then, every time the jug is | 


VISIO* sre 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 

10 REMEDY ASS'H. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Iilin 


MINERAL 
By, "st HEAVE 
Booklet ; 


MO AES HEAVES 


#3 package CURES any case or money refunded; #1 
package CURES ordinary cases. Mineral Heave 
Remedy Co., 40 4th Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


HARVESTER with binder at- 
tachment, cuts and throws in 
iles on harvester or winrows. 
an and horse cut and shock 
equal to acorn binder, Soidin 
every state. Price only $20.00 


with fodder binder. J. D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: 
“Your corn harvesteris ailyou ciaim forit ; cut, tied 



































and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn last 
Testimonials and catalog free, showing pictures of har- 
vester. Address PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, Kans. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


























Good-Morrow 


A friend of ours returned from a 
visit to her old home recently, and, 
commenting on her trip, said: 

“IT hadn’t been back for ten years. 
Sister gave a reception for me, and, 
do you know, it irritated me to have 
a number of my old friends tell me: 
“Why, you don’t look a day older than 
you did ten years ago.’ I knew better 
than that; haven’t I almost counted 
the gray hairs—in fact, the hairs of 
any kind—in my head since the sick 
spell I had two years ago? Don’t I 
know every wrinkie and crow’s foot 
on my face? I guess so! I mourn 
over them enough! Sister laughed at 
me, and asked me what I wanted folks 
to say, and I told her I just didn’t want 
them to say anything. Of course, I 
don’t mind my friends telling me how 
well I look, or that my dress is be- 
coming; but when they comment on 
my youthful appearance, I feel mora- 
ly certain they are shocked at the 
change in me. 

“The day following the reception, 
we went out to the country, and an old 
fellow I used to know shook hands 
and said, ‘Well, I see you are getting 
old like the rest of us.’ I told my sis- 
ter I thought he was rude to intimate 
that I looked older. Sister laughea 
at me again, and said I was hard to 
please. I’m not; but I don’t want to 
be reminded of the passing of time 
and its marks on me. I don’t like to 
talk about it at all.” 

When people are 
don't say what “really old” is, because 
age is a progressive date; at five, thirty 
is old; at thirty, fifty is old; at fifty, 
seventy-five is old; and at seventy-five, 
only ninety or one hundred is really 
old)—in the really old, the hope of 
earthly pleasure has died. So when 
the heart is old, it may be natural to 
feel at the close of day, “Tis sweet to 
feel at even I am one day nearer 
home.” But until the heart is old, our 
thought is, “so many things to do and 
so little time to do them in.” While 
we look forward to pleasant days to 
come; while we continue to strive, 
we are not old, no matter what the 
calendar says; and, like my friend, we 
are apt to resent the good intentions 
which pretend to ignore time’s traces, 
as much as we object to the picture 
itnat shows us aging. When “age sits 
by the raked-up ashes of the past, and 
spreads its thin hands above the whit- 
ening embers,” we may go to the op- 
posite extreme and have a pride in our 
years. A man past eighty asked our 
small daughter to guess his age, and 
the child guessed twenty-seven. 

“IT thougnt he must be forty, but I 
didn't like to guess too much,” she 
said later. 

The old man was really disturbed by 
her answer. 

“Your little girl is kind of backwara 
for her age, isn’t she?” he asked me, 
adding boastfully: “There are not 
many men of my age as spry as I am. 
I'm eighty-four my next birthday.” 

As Lowell says, let us “turn Truth‘’s 
mirror forward to reflect the promise 
of the future, not the past.” 


really old (we 





Canning Beans and Sweet 
Corn 


An Iowa correspondent wishes di- 
rections for canning wax beans in 


pods, and also sweet corn. 

The North Carolina station gives 
directions for canning string, wax and 
snap beans, as follows: 

“Select freshly gathered pods about 
three-quarters grown. Carefully re- 
move all strings and break or cut into 
pieces about an inch long. Put in a 
clean sack or wire basket and boil for 
five minutes. Drain out, and after cool- 
ing a little, pack firmly. Fill jars 
almost full, add one-fourth of a level 
teaspoonful of salt, and fill entirely 
full with fresh, cold water. Use new 
rubbers, put tops mto position, and 
place in cooking vessel. Fill this ves- 
sel with cold water to a depth that will 
bring the water up two or three inches 








on the outside of jars, cover, place on 
stove, and heat to boiling point. Boil 
for fifteen minutes, seal tight, and 
continue boiling for forty-five min- 
utes. Remove jars and set aside for 
twenty-four hours. On second day, 
place jars in cooking vessel as direct- 
ed on first day, and boil for one hour. 
Again remove jars and set aside for 
twenty-four hours, and on the third 
day cook as directed for the second 
day.” 

The directions as given for corn are 
as follows: 


“Use corn when in the milk stage, 
before it has started to toughen and 
lose its sweetness. Corn should be 
canned as soon as possible after be- 
ing gathered, for the amount of sugar 
in the sweet varieties diminishes very 
rapidly after the ear has been pulled 
from the stalk. Husk and clean off 
as much silk as possible. Cut the 
grains off with a sharp knife, being 
careful not to cut too close to the cob. 
Use the back of the knife to scrape 
the cob. Pack firmly. Fill jars with- 
in one-half inch of the top. Add one- 
fourth of a level teaspoonful of salt, 
and fill entirely with fresh, cold water. 
Put on new rubbers, set tops in posi- 
tion, and place jars in cooking vessel. 
Fill vessel with cold water to a depth 
that will bring the water up two or 
three inches on outside of jars, cover, 
place on stove, and heat to the boiling 
point. Boil for fifteen minutes, seal 
tight, and continue boiling for forty- 
five minutes. At the end of this time 
remove jars from vessel and set aside 
for twenty-four hours. On second day 
place in vessel as directed on first day 
and boil for one hour. Again remove 
jars and set aside for twenty-four 
hours, and on third day cook as direct- 
ed for the second day.” 


Fall Cleaning 


Mrs. Carlisle keeps Rhode Island 
Red hens; Mrs. Adams keeps White 


Wyandottes. The little Carlisles and 
the young Adamses delight in watch- 
ing the baby chicks from thre time 


they break the shell to the day father 
hints that fried chicken would taste 
good. 


Then Mrs. Carlisle informs Mrs. Ad- 
ams that her husband is hungry for 
fried chicken. Singularly enough, Mr. 
Adams is also hungry for fried chick- 
en, and so, because the surplus cock- 
erels must be cleared out, and because 
Frank and Jake and Timothy and all 
the other Rhode Island Reds are dear 
to the little Carlisles, and since Ernest 
and Greedy and Judge White Wyan- 
dotte are beloved by the young Ad- 
amses, Mrs. Carlisle trades Frank, who 
is about the same size and weight as 
Ernest, to Mrs. Adams. Since the 
Adamses didn’t love Frank, they can 
enjoy him. Because the Carlisles are 
not acquainted with the virtues of 
Ernest, they see him served on a plat- 
ter without a qualm. By Thanksgiv- 
ing time the surplus cockerels are all 
gone, and neither family has eaten a 
chick of their own raising. 

Here is a tip for housekeepers’ fall 


cleaning. Since the good wife isn't 
interested in the clothes and shoes 


and slippers which “set comfortably” 
on her husband, let her clear out his 
closet, and give the Salvation Army 
everything she thinks isn’t worth 
keeping. In return, he should have 
the privilege of going over her ward- 
robe. (The wife should first take the 
precaution of hiding all dresses which 
fasten in the back if the husband has 
ever fastened her up.) Big brother 
would cheerfully make a clean sweep 
of little sister’s toys; and little sister 
would ask no better fun than pasting 
big brother’s postcards into a scrap- 
book. And as for the magazines! 
Father can see no use in mother keep- 
ing her women’s journals; mother 
says father won’t know if his maga- 
zines are thrown out; he never re- 
reads them anyway; and everyone 
knows the children’s magazines ought 
to be passed on. Surely the house 
would be well cleaned if each member 
would get rid of the clutter of some 


other member of the family! Our 
houses are filled with things which 


we handle at housecleaning time, and 
store till the next cleaning season. We 
keep clothes, which given in season 
would clothe the needy, until the 
moths take them. We wear ourselves 
out handling odds and ends with the 


thought that sometime they will De 
of use. Yet we don't know what we 
have stored away; the chances are 











we wouldn’t miss half the things we 
are keeping if they should be thrown 
out. So we recommend the method of 
Mrs. Carlisle and Mrs. Adams; let 
someone who will look only at the in- 
trinsic value of the articles, and their 
probable use, go through the house 
and discard what is not likely to be of 
immediate use, or to be worth storage 
and repeated handling, and don’t look 
when he makes a bonfire of the waste. 





Red Ants in the House 


An Iowa corresponfent writes: 

“Can you give us any information 
on the eradication of the small red 
ant. These ants are so very small 
that it is hard to see them. What is 
their nature? Where do they come 
from? They seem to live in droves. 
They can find the bread anywviere it 
is put. When they find it, they will 
get on it and in it by the hundreds 
and thousands. They bother the lard 
in the cellar and the cream separator 
in the milkhouse.” 


These ants probably have their nest 
in the grass near the house. Of course 
the most certain way of keeping :hem 
out of the house is to destroy their 
nest. This may be done by pouring 
two or three tablespoonfuls of gasoline 
or carbon bisulphide into the nest. The 
gasoline is cheaper, but the carbon 
bisulphide will not kill the grass, as 
will the gasoline. If it is not conven- 
ient to destroy the ant nests, a great 
many ants may be destroyed by moist- 
ening a sponge with sweetened water 
and putting it in a part of the house 
where they are likely to come, and 
then, after the sponge is well filled 
with ants, dropping it into boiling wa- 
ter. There are a number of commer- 
cial preparations which may be pur- 
chased at most drug stores, which 
give fair success as ant repellants. 
Red pepper and borax are said to be 
good. Our correspondent might see 
what his local druggist can do for him 
along this line. 


Burns 


Every household should keep on 
hand disinfectants, sterile cotton and 
bandages, and healing ointments. If 
a burn is serious, send for a doctor, 
and keep the burned surface covered 
with vaseline or carron oil and protect 
by wrapping in sterile gauze or clean, 
white linen. Powder burns are es- 
pecially dangerous. After the Fourth 
of July we read of such distressing ac- 
cidents, of burns neglected because 
they seemed too trivial to take to a 
doctor, which have later caused lock- 
jaw. Treat every burn from toy pis- 
tols as dangerous, and have medical 
attention promptly. Better visit the 
doctor unnecessarily a hundred times 
than fail to go once when a doctor's 
care might have saved a life. 





Household Notes 


If ice cream must be frozen some hours 
before it is to be used, make a paper 
cork for the top of the can, and over that 
put a jelly glass, or handle-less cup. Pack 
this with ice and salt, and cover the 
freezer with newspapers. The cream will 
keep perfectly for a long time, and the 
upper part will be frozen as well as the 
bottom. 





A mother bought three-quarter bed 
springs for each child, and mounted them 
on legs with rollers. These beds are 
easily rolled around, and take up less 
room than bedsteads, and if desired may 
be covered to look like a lounge. 


If a stamp will not stick, moisten the 
flap of an envelope and press the stamp 
against the glued portion. Enough muci- 
lage will adhere to make the stamp ad- 
hesive. 

Buckets of water set around a newly- 
painted room will absorb much of the 
smell. Water will also absorb the odor 
of cigar smoke. 


Do not brush silk with bristles. Take 
a velvet pad such as is used for gentle- 
men’s silk hats, and it will remove dust 
without injuring the fabric. 


It is claimed that moisture will not 
gather on eye-glasses on coming into a 
warm room from outdoors if the wearer 


backs in. A better way to prevent mois- 
ture on glasses is to rub them with soap. 
They may be polished brightly afterward 
by rubbing, but enough soap remains to 
prevent the gathering of steam. 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fas 8 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfe tly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dregs. 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,”’ illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











No. 5991—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 12 vears. Age & years requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 6765—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 1% yards of 44-inch material. 

No. 6789—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No. 6748—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 14 years. Age 8 years requires 244 
yards of 44-inch material and 5, yard of 
27-inch contrasting goods. 

No. 6732—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt 
Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist mez- 
sure. Size 22 requires 3% yards of 54- 
inch material and 4 yard of ribbon. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








35 CENTS FOR BALANCE OF 1914. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent on trial 
subscription order until January 1, 1915, 
for only 35 cents (stamps or coin). Tell 
your neighbors about this special intro- 
ductory price. 
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“Baier's” iy Fly Trap 

The trap that will catch 
more than one gallon of 
flies daily. It is 11 inches 
wide and 10 inches high; 
made of galvanized wire 
throughout, and there is 
no reason why it should 
not last a life-time. Ask 
P your hardware dealer, and 
if he cannot supply you, 
send us 60c and we will 
ship you one direct. 
Baier Bros. Mfg Co., 

Cissna Park, Ill. 
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Lasts all 
season. Made of 
al _ . metal, can't spill or tip 
wwe, Fou ie = [ over; will not soil or 
2@s -2F injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective 
Seld Dealers, 
6 sent prepaid for $l. 
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A Day of Judgment 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


gon for August 9, 1914. Mark, 11:12- 
93: printed, 12-25.) 
“And on the morrow, when they 


were come out from Bethany, he hun- 
gered. (13) And seeing a fig tree afar 
off having leaves, he came, if haply 
he might find anything thereon: and 
when he came to it, he found nothing 
put leaves; for it was not the season 
ci figs. (14) And he answered and 
said unto it, No man eat fruit from 
thee henceforward forever. And his 
disciples heard it. (15) And they came 
to Jerusalem; and he entered into the 
temple, and began to cast out them 
that sold and them that bought in the 
temple, and overthrew the tables of 
the money-changers, and the seats of 
them that sold the doves; (16) and he 
would not suffer that any man should 
carry a vessel through the temple. 
(17) And he taught, and said unto 
them. Is it not written, My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all the 
nations? but ye have made it a den 
of robbers. (18) And the chief priests 
and the scribes heard it, and sought 
how they might destroy him: for they 
feared him, for all the multitude was 
astonished at his teaching. (19) And 
every evening he went forth out of 
the city. (20) And as they passed by 
in the morning, they saw the fig tree 
withered away from the roots. (21) 
And Peter calling to remembrance, 
saith unto him, Rabbi, behold, the fig 
tree which thou cursedst is withered 
away. (22) And Jesus answering saith 
unto them, Have faith in God. (23) 
Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
say unto this mountain, Be thou taken 
up and cast into the sea; and shall not 
doubt in his heart, but shall believe 
that what he saith cometh to pass; 
he shall have it. (24) Therefore, I 
say unto you, All things whatsoever 
ye pray and ask for, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them. 
(25) And whensoever ye stand pray- 
ing, forgive, if ye have aught against 
any one; that your Father also who 
is in heaven may forgive you your 
trespasses.” 

All who have made a study of the 
life and habits of Jesus know that He 
was a man of prayer. Sometimes He 
spent the greater part of the night in 
prayer, and especially at the great 
crises of His life. We don’t need to 
guess that after His triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem and the acclamations 
of the multitude, knowing the work 
that lay before Him during the week, 
Jesus spent much of this night in 
prayer. 

In the clear air of the early spring, 
during their morning walk, Jesus, hun- 
ery and faint from the night’s vigil, 
Saw at some distance from the road a 
fig tree in full leaf. This was unusual 
at the season, and therefore it must 
have had more than its share in soil 
and sunlight. As the fruit of the fig 
tree comes before the leaf, and it was 
fully leafed out, there should be fruit 
either of the autumn crop, which 
Sometimes holds on over winter, or 
of the spring crop, which was eaten 
by hungry travelers or laborers as 
Soon as it began to turn reddish. As 
Jesus found neither, it was a barren 
tree; full of leaves, but no fruit; full 
of promise, but no performance. So 
He pronounced it hopelessly barren. 
To His eye it represented Israel, the 
favored people of God; and in pro- 
nouncing judgment upon it, He pro- 
nounced judgment upon Israel. It was 
to be a day of judgment. 
. When He who but yesterday had 
een pronounced king by the multi- 
tude of pilgrims and worshipers, en- 
tered the temple, the secular business 
which had long been transacted in 
i ol its chambers or courts, and by 
Weg sanction of the Jewish authorities, 
non in full swing. The high priest 
be a Sadducee. His father-in-law, 

ho had preceded him, was a Saddu- 


a and the temple had for a long 
og been under the control of this 
gd which saw nothing spiritual in 
th _‘emple and its worship. It gave 

€ll a splendid opportunity for graft 





in the sale of lambs and cattle for sac- 
rifice, and also in the exchange at a 
big shave of the coins of the Roman 
empire for the sacred coin, which 
alone was legal tender in the temple. 

On His first visit at the beginning of 
His ministry (John, 2:14) He had 
driven out the dealers in live stock, 
charging that His Father’s house was 
no place for secular business. His 
charge now is graft. Every grafter is 
really a thief, and the men who con- 
trolled the temple had “made it a den 
of thieves.” In both instances, so 
great was the majesty of His pres- 
ence, so manifestly right was He in 
His contention and in the charges He 
made, that no attempt was made to 
resist Him. On both occasions He had 
so many friends among the people that 
any attempt to arrest Him would have 
brought on a riot; and a riot would 
have been suppressed with bloodshed 
by the Roman soldiers in the tower of 
Antonio, which overlooked the temple 
courts. In the first cleansing the au- 
thorities tacitly admitted the right of 
a prophet to correct whatever was 
wrong in the temple of worship, and 
only asked: “What sign showest thou 
unto us, seeing that thou doest these 
things?” (John, 2:18.) In the second 
they tacitly admitted His messiahship, 
proclaimed so loudly the day before by 
the assembled thousands. They did 
not at this time ask for a sign, as on 
the previous occasion; nor did they at- 
tempt resistance, but “sought how 
they might destroy him” in the near 
future. They dared not do it then. 
He had too many friends. They feared 
the people, who were astonished at 
His exposure of religious graft and 
other teachings. 

This must have occupied the entire 
day. When evening came, He went 
out of the city, evidently to the quiet 
home in Bethany. On the third day 
of passion week, as Jesus and His 
disciples returned to the city, they 
noticed that the leaves of the fig tree 
were dead. Peter, generally the first 
to speak, called attention to the fact. 
There seems at first sight little con- 
nection between Peter’s remark, “Rab- 
bi, behold, the fig tree which thou 
cursedst is withered away,’ and the 
answer of Jesus, “Have faith in God.” 
Peter evidently did not realize at the 
time that in the mind of Jesus the fig 
tree stood for faithless Israel, and 
that the reason Israel as a nation gave 
no fruit but only the leaves that prom- 
ised fruit, was that its people did not 
have faith in their God nor their mis- 
sion as a nation. 

His faith in His God was supreme 
and so perfect that His will and that 
of the Father were one: “For I do 
always the things that are pleasing to 
him.” Because of this He was able to 
work the miracles which He wrought. 
In proportion to their faith would they 
be able to do wonders, and in propor- 
tion to the strength of their faith 
would they do things which would 
seem miraculous and unbelievable. 

We must not suppose that Jesus 
meant to be taken literally when He 
spoke of casting mountains into the 
sea. This was, as appears from Jew- 
ish writings of the time, a common 
expression in denoting the impossible 
and incredible. There would be no 
more moral purpose in that than there 
was in casting the sycamine tree into 
the sea, in our lesson of May 25th 
(Luke, 17:6). Jesus is teaching us 
here that in proportion to our faith 
in God, and the accord of our will witn 
His, we shall have power with Him as 
shown in His answers to our prayers; 
and these answers to prayer are pos- 
sible only to the extent that our wills 
are in harmony with His will. He has 
not delegated to us the power to run 
this world. He is running it and uses 
His people as agents to the extent to 
which their will is in harmony with 
His will. In this proportion their 
prayers will be answered and their 
will be done. 

It should be noticed here that there 
are but two miracles of destruction 
mentioned, except, of course, the de- 
struction of the power of evil in de- 
moniac possession. These are the de- 
struction of the swine, the growing of 
which was forbidden by law, and the 





destruction of this barren fig tree be- 
cause it pretended to be what it was 
not. 

Notice particularly in verse 25 the 
evidence we must furnish to the all- 
seeing eye of the harmony between 
our will and His: “Whensoever ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have 
aught against any one; that your 
Father which is in heaven may forgive 
you your trespasses.” The revised 
version omits the 27th verse, which 
says that if we do not forgive others, 
our Father in heaven will not forgive 
us. It is exactly the thought expressed 
in Luke, 17:6, when he spoke of hav- 
ing faith the measure of a grain of 
mustard seed and casting the syca- 
mine tree into the sea. Then He was 
speaking primarily of faith in men as 
the children of God, and here of faith 
in God as the Father of men. In eith- 
er case we must have the mind of 
God, as shown by forgiving our fel- 
lows. If we do not cast out the demon 
of revenge, we will not be forgiven; 
our prayers even for ourselves will not 
be answered. Through all His minis- 
try, this was one of the most emphat- 
ic of Jesus’ teachings: “Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 
“But if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither wilt your Father for- 
give your trespasses.” 

There are seven verses in the lesson 
not printed, to which I give brief ref- 
erence: By this time the leaders had 
summoned up sufficient courage to ask 
by what authority He had cleansed the 
temple of God. They had a right to 
ask this. To this Jesus replied: What 
Say you with reference to John the 
Baptist and his baptism? Was he an 
accredited prophet of God or not? 
The unspoken thought is: If he was 
an accredited prophet of God, then I 
am, for I was recognized by him as 
“the lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” They did not 
answer that question, for they rea- 
soned thus: If we shall say that the 
baptism of John was from heaven, he 
will say, Why then did ye not believe 
him? We dare not deny it, for all the 
people regarded John as a prophet. So 
they said: “We know not.” After thus 
exposing their cunning and duplicity, 
Jesus said: “Neither tell I you by 
what authority I do these things.” 





The Corn Root Louse 


A Missouri correspondent claims his 
corn is already showing the effects of 
damage by corn root lice. Last year 
he was not troubled by the pest, ana 


wonders if this is accounted for by the 
fact that he plowed his corn land in 
December of the year previous. Many 
of his neighbors are also troubled, 
and he wants to know how to handle 
the pest. 

The corn root louse, like the corn 
root worm, causes its greatest dam- 
age during the months of July ane 
August. The corn root louse, like the 
corn root worm, is so small that many 
farmers have never seen it. They 
wonder what is causing their corr to 
grow so slowly, but never suspect the 
presence of the small lice clustered on 
the roots, sucking out the life juices. 
The corn root louse differs from the 
corn root worm in its diet. The latter 
will eat only corn roots, but the louse 
can live on the roots of sorghum, 
broom corn, smart-weed, fox-tail, crab- 
grass, and rag-weed. It will not live 
on the roots of small grain. When a 
corn field is put to small grain and 
the lice find themselves starving to 
death, they bring forth a generation 
of lice with wings that fly away to a 
neighboring corn field. 

After the corn comes up, there is 
nothing practical to do for the eradli- 
cation of the corn root louse. Before 
corn planting time, many things may 
be done to prevent the pest. We have 
no doubt that the plowing late in the 
fall will do much to prevent multipli- 
cation of the lice simply because the 
ant nests in which the lice eggs are 
located will be torn up. The most 
damage can be done to the lice by 
thorough and frequent disking anda 
harrowing during late March, all or 
April, and early May. Stirring the sofi 
frequently at this time acts in two 
ways: It kills the smart-weed, fox- 
tail, rag-weed, etc., on the roots of 
which the young lice are accustomea 
to live until corn is ready. In the sec- 
ond place, it breaks up the ant nests. 
The ants take care of plant lice as we 
take care of cows, and when the ant 
nests are broken up, the lice do not 
get along well. 
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Opportunities: 


_ Jo work under a nation- 
ally known faculty. 

To be part of the life of a 
ge university. 

"To hear many world’s artists 
in concert, oratorio and opera. 

To have advantage of study 
in the colleges of Liberal Arts, 
Bible, Law or Education. 

To combine Music and 
Education in preparation to 
teach. 

To combine Music and the 
home life with a course in 
Domestic Science or in Draw- 
ing and Painting. 
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Be An Auto Expert 


and get $100 to $150 a month or more. There are 
not enough experienced men to fill good jobs be- 
cause the automobile industry is growing faster 
than men can betrained. Equip yourself as expert 
mechanic or for entering the automobile business 
for yourself. Ours is the largest, best equipped 
auto school in the West. You get complete 
instruction in auto machine shops, many makes of 
autos. Individual chauffeur work in large touring 
cars. Write for booklet. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
2844 North 20th Street OMAHA, NEB. 


HAVANA- 


o, STEEL WHEELS 


FARM TRUCKS 


4 with either steel or wood 
ui wheels. We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 18, Havana. ILL. 
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Poultry Department Don’t try to keep a lot of birds that | but walk listlessly about, catins ., 

rs | ‘ 7 tS ‘may do for breeders’—keep only | meal times, and getting over-fat, dry. 


One-Half 


Your Yearly 
».Coal Bills! 


AVE all the profits of coal jobbers and 













dealers! Buy the best of coal at whole- 
sale prices—the same prices dealers 
must pay! Buy direct from our mines. We 


own the mines. Hundreds are easily saving 
$50.00 to $100.00 on their coal bills by this new 
plan! Youcandothesame! You shoulddo 
the same! 


Remember—this is remarkable coal. Coal so supe- 
rior that we guarantee it to be a great heat-making 
coal fone that coal experts find develops 13,400 
B.T.U.’s to the coal pound) warantee it to contain 
only 9% ash and 9% moisture! Clean, free-burning, 
fire-holding, clinkerless coal! Let us prove to you 
that this 1s markedly superior coal! Let us prove 
that thousands of men just like you are chopping 
their coal costs in two because they 






Buy 


TECUMSEH 
oeyNE 


Direct from Mines 










If You Cannot Use a 
Whole Carload (25 to 40 Tons) 

Split It with a Neighbor or Two! 
Hundreds Are Saving Big Money That Way! 


Take the first step that will split your coal bills in 
two. Fiil out and mail the coupon immediately. 


Look at These Low Mine Prices 


Domestic Coal —6x2%% inch Domestic Egg, 2\¢x1% 
inch Domestic Nut and 6 inch Domestic Lump ‘Coal= 


-- $1.60 per ton 
During August. $1.75 per ton 
During Septembe: -- $2.00 per ton 


Mines near Vincennes, Ind.—In Carloads Only. 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL CO. 


During July .. 








oa Howe Coal Co. 
1902 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, III. 


a Gentlemen: Please send me full details regard- 
ing your Direct-from-Mines Coal Offer. Quo* 
me prices, freight charges included, delivered at 
my nearest railway station, on the following 
coal: 


Sh Cie Socks ck ch ko ee ness ae eee sesenuenbesennne 
NN:: 5 cues setae ex shieeeab cs eeeeeeeeeee 
No. of Cars a os 66un sbeebs eeebeeesenile 
Kind of Co:1 scishne beweashesiesenesbeunee Sebel 
DRREIRG on nc oc cc scncccscccsencscccscoccessooessonnse® 
Plenrent: RH. TB. Station... <2 .25.000--ccoscsscssvee 
Name of Failroad sseseeee 


County.. oeState... cecccccces 





Hay Barn Roofing 
Samples FREE! 


Keeps 


hay and grain 


shape roof. 
Otbers charge for 
this service, 
Onur Factory Prices 
Save Lou Roofing Money 

Get it for less and have everlasting roof. 
Samples and complete roofing catalog. Also 
special catalog on galvanized cupolas, gar- 
ages, etc. Write today. 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
5108. W. 2a St., Des Moines, Ia. 











Poultry raisers are invited t# °*~*ribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
Doultry wi 1 be chee rful y answered 


wri Out for itis on Poults 


Lice kill more poults than disease. 
One big louse will so weaken a young 
poult that it may die. The only way 
to save the turkey crop is to keep the 
tender young poults free from lice. 





| Turkey lice collect between the quills 


of the wing feathers. Catch a poult, 
spread out its wings, and if the pests 
are there, treat them with fresh Per- 
sian insect powder, or paint the ex- 
tended wing lightly with salty grease. 
Use a small paint brush, have the 
grease melted, and paint between the 
quills. A little olive oil with a few 
drops of gasoline is equally good. Too 
much will kill the poults, so be care- 
ful. Grease about the neck also, and 
the vent. Lice will give poults the 
symptoms of other diseases—black- 
head, cholera, and “going light.” If 
the lice have not troubled the poults 
as yet, they are almost sure to soon. 
The wise breeder freats before the 
birds are weakened. 

The Persian insect powder is to be 
had at all druggists. It is not a pat- 
ented preparation, but unless it is 
quite fresh, it is absolutely worthless. 

A successful poultry breeder made 
it a point to keep her place cleaned 
and her stock free from 
lice, and explained the comparative 
ease with which she kept her plant by 
saying: “It is not what I do, but what 
I keep from being done. I don’t fight 
mites and lice after they come, but be- 
fore they get here.” 


To Market With the Old Hens 


The following good advice is taken 
from the press bulletin issued by the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College 

“Next to importance to ‘death or 
captivity to the rooster,’ the summer- 
time slogan of the poultryman should 
be: ‘To market with the old hens.’ 
For certainly the non-producers have 
no place in the scheme of things in an 
up-to-date poultry plant that is run 
for profit and not for pleasure alone. 

“Hens over two years old begin to 
decline in producing power. They 
rarely lay as many eggs as in their 
pullet and yearling stages. Providing 
that they have been marked with a 
toe punch in the days of their youth, 
detection of the aged ‘matrons’ will be 
a comparatively easy matter. 

“Before the old hens, the surplus 
young stock, and the male birds are 
sent away to market, they should be 
kept in a small pen at least two weeks 
to increase their weight. According 
to James G. Halpin, college of agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin, a 
suitable ration for this period consists 
of three parts of cornmeal, one part of 
middlings or low-grade flour, and one 
part of bran, with enough skim-milk 
added to make a crumbly mash. The 
owner should never forget to provide 
fattening fowls with plenty of pure 
water during the warm days. Feed 
all the birds will eat twice a day, and 
allow access to a supply of cracked 
corn.” 








Handle the Chicks 


Aside from the unprofitableness of 
feeding chickens longer than is neces- 
sary, it is a darifage to breeding stock 
to be housed with chickens that will 
eventually find their way to market. 
A two-pound fry in July will bring 50 
cents; a three-pound fry in August 
may bring 60 cents—probably not over 
54. Often good looking early hatches 
are allowed to run without handling 
until time for fall culling, when it is 
found that some have crooked backs, 
some cross beaks, some single combs, 
some green eyes, possibly feathers on 
the shanks or between the toes—all 
defects which early handling would 
have shown. Pick up a bird and run 
your hand over his back and breast; 
if either is crooked, send him to the 
butcher's. To be sure, deformities are 
often caused by too early roosting, and 
over-crowding, but the fact that many 
birds of low vitality have crooked 
breasts, and that the general opinion 
is that this deformity is hereditary, is 
sufficient grounds for disposing of 


| « 

| 

birds so good that you can’t afford to 
| let them go for anything but breeding 
| purposes. None of the breeds of chick- 
; ens will average as good as they might 
| so long as the majority of the females 
hatched are kept for breeding. Don’t 
let the sex persuade you to keep a 
fowl that does not promise more prof- 
it for the next eight months than you 
will get out of it by selling now. The 
closely culled flock gives most plea- 
sure and profit. 


Trouble With Chicks’ Feet 


Some of our subscribers have had 
trouble with chicks losing control of 
their legs—the chick first walks 
“wooden legged,” then the claws con- 
tract, and it walks stiffly on its knuc- 
kles, and finally it dies. The trouble 
usually affects the thriftiest, best-fed 
chicks. 








This trouble is what is known as 
“cramp,” and is often called rheuma- 
tism, but while rheumatism may be in 
a measure responsible for the condi- 
tion, as a rule the trouble is caused 
by overfeeding in confinement. If they 
are confined on board or cement floors 
the muscles are strained, and the 
cramp aggravated. 

The cure is to get the chicks on soft 
ground. An old Irish remedy was to 





mites and | 


put them on a manure heap. Give 
them just enough to eat to keep them 
scratching and running about, and 
keep plenty of soft bedding on the 
floor. A dose of a teaspoonful of ep- 
som salts to a dozen chicks, fed in 
mash, and one grain of salicylate of 
soda for each chick, is the best rem- 
edy. Reduce the amount of meat fed, 
give plenty of fresh air and pure wa- 
ter, and keep charcoal and grit before 
the chicks all the time. 


Late Hatching 


Late hatches often have the charm 
of the unexpected. We hear the cheep 
of baby chicks, and here comes an old 
hen proudly leading up a flock of 
sturdy babies. Perhaps instead of ten 
to twelve, slfe may have but three or 
four, but late hatched chicks from 
stolen nests usually are plump and 
vigorous; they have been hatched 
when the hen is in good health, under 
natural, normal conditions, and hence 
have the best kind of a start in life. 
However, if late hatched chicks have 
only the run of ground which has been 
tainted by all the early hatches, and 
is hard and packed, these chicks will 
soon begin to get thin, show traces of 
diarrhea, and drop off one by one 
without apparent cause. The only 
profitable way to handle the late- 
hatched chicks is to give them as 
good conditions as you require for the 
early hatches. Keep the hen out of 
the chicken yard and away from the 
early birds. A freshly whitewashed 
coop at the edge of a corn field is an 
ideal place for her and her babies. 
Don’t expect to raise breeding birds 
from these late hatches; a good fall- 
hatched bird held for use the spring 
he is eighteen months old is a good 
breeder; but if they run with the flock 
the males are only a nuisance at six 
months. Better in the frying pan at 
Thanksgiving or Christmas than in 
the poultry yard in March or April. 

When housing time for the flock 
comes, do not try to House the late 
hatches with the old birds. Let them 
remain in their brood coop, or build 
a small colony house for them. Give 
them all they will eat, remove the 
males, and the pullets wili thrive and 
lay next spring and summer when the 
early birds are broody. Neglected 
fall-hatched chicks will bring disease 
into the poultry house. If they are al- 
lowed to roost with the older birds, 
they will crowd in a corner or under 
the older birds, and become stunted 
weaklings subject to roupy colds, and 
a menace to the rest of the flock. 








Chickens With Temperament 


A card shows the picture of a 
“rooster,” leaning wearily against the 
side of the hen house, and the inscrip- 
tion reads: “Oh, what’s the use? 
Nothing but an egg yesterday, and a 
feather duster tomorrow!” We saw 
a poultry yard recently where the 
chickens had all that tired-of-life air, 
and we did not wonder. There wasn’t 





a spear of grass in the yard, which 





ing when water was put before 4} 
but undoubtedly just as tir 





L of their 


confinement as we would b 

Every poultry observer knows w. 
there is as much difference jn 4, 
temperament of chickens as of people, 


Open the hen house door one oj 


thes 
clear, lovely mornings, and the ae 
ous hen flies out, the placid hen gay, 
ters out, the motherly hen gathers need 
family about her, and with many q 
backward glance bustles out: the ;, 


different hen scratches for overlook. 
morsels in the straw; the business. 
hen goes out briskly to stretch 
wings and pick up the early y; 
then returns to take possesion of a 
nest, and gets her day’s work off hey 
mind. Chickens get very tired ot 
bare, dry yard, but turn them out ; 
see how quickly they lose their indit. ¥ 
ferent air. A change of yard ‘5 4 help 
in filling the egg basket. We can 
have eggs without exercise. : 
fuses to scratch unrewarded on hard 
ground or in scanty straw. An oJ 
colored lady said her chickens had + 
be not only well fed and housed, } 
happy. Certainly her singing flock 
a decided contrast to the listless hey 
putting in existence in the yard as 
a 





A hen re 





i 


mentioned above. If it is impossib] 

to change the yard, keep it in condi. 

tion; give the birds a good earth wa}. 
low, throw over green food, and keep 
them busy. 


53 BU. WHEAT PER ACRE 


We have just harvested our 
Kharkof and Funk’s Turkey Ked Wheat, 
highest yielding varieties. 
We handle 
Alfalfa. Clover, Timothy and Millet Seeé, 
Send to us for prices and Samples. 


FUNK BROS. SEED Co. 
1508 W. Washington St., Bloomington, If, 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 

Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced ia 
the U. S.,BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV, Just im. 
ported direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
known and withstands the severest winters. Have im- 

roved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
oon e. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed 
Write for circular, free samples, special low prices 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104 Clarinda, Iowa 


ALFALFA‘6:: 


Best Hardy egy on Seed 99.8% Pure 
99% germination, $9. Government tested. Absolute! 
uaranteed oe ge grown, extremely hardy. Nose 
tter. Have Turkestan Alfalfa, Sweet Clover. New 
Timothy, grass seed all kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page 
book on — a 76-page catalog and samples. 
All Sent F: We can save youmoney. Write today. 
A.A BERRY 1 SEED CO., Box 1{()i CLAR'NDA, IOWA 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free vn application. Also samples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
tOWA SEED CO., DEPT.p2 «OES wneamnden rows. 























Crop, Free. 
row ~_ yoy to prepare the ground, protect — 
rn 7% net on $1,000 an acre. Also tells abo 
ONITRAGIN, the famousinoculator. Write today. 


Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., 225 Galloway Station, Waterloo ioe 
GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
ALFA LFA seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


Lice, Mites and Bedbugs 


Jahnke’s Vermin Trap Roosts catch them Ne 
Guaranteed to rid your fowls of these pests. (40 
liquids or dips.) Thirty days’ free trial in your ow. 
hen house. Send for circular today. 

F. C. JAHNKE & CO., Muscatine. I& 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £0055,°5:91.°% 


$1.50; 60, $2.00; 1% 
3.00. S&S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa- 











POULTRY. 











. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Towpkiss 
i. strain. Write for descriptive circular. a 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, Jo 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


1, C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, Iowa 




















rained 

COLLIE Pups bbe Boeing ty a e: noe 
G. G. HEALY, R.1, Muscatine. 10 

nd guar 








\ ow TERRIER pups, nicely marked 
nteed ratters. Males 87.50, females 
E. Gates, Nevada, Iowa. 
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__ Make Your Own Concrete — 
Requires e $5 
only a 
2-H. F. 


Engine 


36 in. : 
Dumps Clean 
Fall Length 
Champion Power Batch fl 
sa big money maker on the farm, for laying barn 
ors and curbs, walks, fence posts, silo blocks, 
Will mix one sack of cement and the right 
portion of sand and stone ata batch. Can be 
dasa feed mixer when desired. Strongly built; 
i willdo arerere mee he gg years, 
Guaranteed to satisfy you or 
Price Price Only $35 $35 money refunded. Special price 
en hen Saal on truck with engine attached. 
* make also @ hand mixer of same pattern at lower price. 
Write us today—Illustrated literature free. 
|__- Champion Mfg. Co., 422 B Ave., Cedar Rapids, la.— 


bye Only 

















Concrete Mixers 


The ‘Helper’? Mixer 
is a money-saver for 





you. Mixes a batch a 
minute—two cubic 
feet per batch. While 
one batch is mixing 
prepare the next. Just ea 
A machine for put- & 


yur sidewalks, 
dations, barn 
etc. And the 
pric slow. We man- 
ufac ture other sizes 
and styles. Ask for 
free literature. 

THE CEMENT TILE MACHINERY CO. 
302 Rath St. Waterloo, lowa 


ng ¥y 


fous 











Weigh Your Own Produce 
and know positively that you are getting a 
“square deal.’ 

Mistakes may cost you thousands of dollars. 

You have absolute protection with a 
McDONALD PITLESS SCALE. 

It is the most substantially built, the strong- 
est, heaviest, most accurate wagon and stock 
scale you can buy at any price. Requires no pit. 
Can be erected by anybody. Channnel steel 
frame will last a lifetime—Protected bearings 
My, —Cannot freeze. Used for 
Ss weighing U.S. Mails. Un- 3 
equalled accuracy. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Flying Dutchman Dealers 

sell them. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept.20 MOLINE, ILL. 














R UNS 365 days without one drop of 
water. Wes! The Gade Air Cooled 
Gasoline Engine runs continuously, pulling 
ts rated H. P. without the aid of any artificial 
ling device. 
“The engine 
that breathes” 





Sizes 14 to 12 H. P. 
The Gade is entirely different from all other 


engines. Cools cylinder on the inside. No fans, 
belts, hoppers or water tanks necessary. Saves 
*% on fuel. Fully guaranteed for five years. 
Get descriptive folder of this wonderful engine 
at once, GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 

166 lowa St., Iowa Falls, lowa 














Run Your Corn Binder § 
or Corn Picker with a 











and Save a Team 


Operate binder with a4 H. P.4- 

cycle Cushman—the one prac- 
oy) gy A engine. Weighs 

16 bs. Horses merely draw 

m bs Be Same engine does 

Pumping and light work. 

Also grinding and heavy work, For 


Corn Picker, Hay Baler, Silo Filler CH 


'c., use a 6 to 8H. P. 2-cylinder Cushman. Weight 325 
There’s a Cushman for every need. Get catalog. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028 N St.,Lincoin,Neb. 











Kalamazoo Center Shear 
Silo Fillers The ONLY center-shear cut 


machine;increases capacity, 
lessens friction, saves power 
cost. Free catalog fully de- 
scribes this special patented 
PA /\feature,also malleable iron(un- 
yy, breakable) knife wheel. 

























Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. 

















We talk here 


about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
Oue wants to asK a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 


we hope he will write us. 








The Corn Plants at Work 


From the middle of July until the 


middle of September is the corn 
plants busy season. From May till 
the middle of July it has been getting 
ready to work. In August, after the 
pollen has dropped and the silks are 
drying out, only one-half of the work 
has been done. 

If you go to a high school or col- 
lege, or any place where young people 
are gathered together, you will see 
many young fellows with splendid bod- 
ies and active minds, who impress you 
as being able to do wonderful things. 
They are able to do hard work, hut in 
reality they have done very little as 
yet, and are only getting ready for 
their life’s job. 

A corn field in early August looks 
as fine as it will ever look, but its real 
work is yet to be done. If the young 
man is given a fair opportunity, he 
will probably ‘make good.” If the 
corn plant is given plenty of rainfall, 
it will do good work in August and 
early September. 

Several years ago, in Indiana, the 
chemists experimented with corn 
planted the 28th of May. The 16th of 
June, when the young plants had six 
blades, they took a number of them, 
weighed them fresh, and then weighed 
them dried. They found that in an 
acre of corn at this date there were 
only seven pounds of dry matter. The 
work was repeated July 24th, and this 
time they found 730 pounds of dry 
matter in an acre of corn. On August 
6th, when the tassels began to come 
they found 2,244 pounds of dry mat- 
ter in an acre. On August 28th there 
were 4,567 pounds; on September 10th, 
6,173 pounds; on September 24th, 
8,104 pounds. On October ist, when 
the corn was just about right for sil- 
age, there were 8,929 pounds of dry 
matter, and on October 8th, when it 


| was ready to put in the shock, there 


were 9,412 pounds. Corn planted the 
last of May keeps working up till the 
8th of October, provided frost holds 
off and there is plenty of moisture. 


, From the middle of July till the mid- 











dle of September, an acre of corn 
plants is storing up an average of 100 
pounds of dry matter daily. 

For evey pound of dry matter corn 
must have 300 pounds of water. in 
other words, an acre of good corn, 
when it is growing its best, during 
late July, August and early Septem- 
ber, uses up fifteen tons of water ev- 
ery day. That is the same as one 
inch of rainfall every week. 

At this time of year corn is getting 
part of its water from the moisture 
already stored in the soil and part 
from the rain. The water stored in 
the soil during last winter, spring and 
early summer was not nearly up to 
the average over most of the corn 
belt. The rainfall since the first of 
July has for the most part been only 
two-thirds of what it should have been. 
The corn looks splendid nearly every- 
where; but it is just now getting down 
to its real work, and unless it gets an 
average rainfall of two-thirds to an 
inch per week, the yield will be re- 
duced because of lack of rain. 

The starch in corn kernels is the 
one thing more than anything else 
which makes corn plants valuable. 
These Indiana men found that when 
the kernels were just beginning to 
form, late in August, there were only 
37 pounds of starch in an acre of the 
ears, and 100 pounds of starch in an 
acre of blades and stalks. A month 
later there were 1,917 pounds of starch 
in an acre of ears and 142 pounds of 
starch in an acre of the leaves and 
stalks. A week later, in early Octo- 
ber, the starch had increased to 2,903 
pounds in an acre of ears and 281 
pounds in an acre of stalks. During 
the month of September the corn plant 
is doing wonderful things in storing 
up starch. Starch is made by green 
leaves when they absorb the power of 
the suns rays and use it to put water 
from the soil and carbon dioxide from 
the air together. Starch is not made 











foreign countries represented. 
from the farm in attendance. 


Why 


Many special short courses. 
Sciences ; 
mal; 
Blac ‘ksmithing ; Manual Training; ¢ 


this advertisement. 


GEO. P. MAGILL, President, 





Highland Park College 


The Greatest Practical School of the West 


Nearly 2,000 students enrolled last year. 
Hundreds of young men and young women 


Because they find at Highland Park College the op- 
portunities and advantages offered nowhere else. 
eter these advantages cost less here. 
Because the training is practical and thorough. 
Jecause students enter upon their merits. 
All the regular college courses. 
Pharmacy; Domestic Science ; 
Telegraphy ; Mechanical, Electrical, Signal, Gas and Steam Engineering; 
‘arpentry, etc. 
Write for catalogue of course desired. 
Fall term opens September Ist. 


Thirty-eight states and eleven 


Music; 
; Commerce; 


Art; 


Needle Work, etc. Nor- 


For special consideration mention 
Address 


DES MOINES; IOWA 


























from the soil at all. The corn plant | 
gets most of what it is going to get 
from the soil before the first of Sep- 
tember. After that time it depends 
mostly on air and water. The corn 
plant really needs lots of water during 
July and August if it is to do its work 
right. It should have at least three 
inches of rain in each of these two 
months, and four inches is better. But 
in September, when more of the crop 
is made than at any other season, it 
can get along very nicely with only 
an inch and a half of rainfall. Twenty- 
three years ago there was in Iowa a 
September with only a little over one 
inch of rainfall, and the yield of corn 
that year was one of the very best we 
ever had in the state. It seems that 
ordinarily rain does the most good to 
corn during the last two weeks of July 
and the first three weeks of August, 
or from the time the corn begins to 
tassel until the silks have dried and 
the kernels are beginning to swell. 
Every day from the middle of July 
till the middle of September, a good 
corn field is working hard. The leaves 
make no noise; they grow so slowly 





that we scarcely notice it, and yet the 
corn plants of a good acre every day 
at this time of year are doing the 
work of eight good horses. They are 
storing up eight to ten horsepower a 
day of sunlight in the form of ear 
corn and corn stover. 


Pits for Silos 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


My experience with two different 
silos with pits has been such that ft 
will not have a pit in any that I may 
build in the future, for these reasons: 
The chief objection to the pit with a 
stave silo is that your foundation must 
extend inside of the staves several 
inches to allow for the shrinkage of 
the staves and the consequent dimin- 
ishing of the diameter of the silo. As 
the silage settles in the pit there is a 
tendency to draw in from the staves 
until for a distance of a foot or two 
above the foundation there will be an 
air space of two or three inches en- 
tirely around the silo, which means 
quite an amount of spoiled silage. 

This objection to a pit can only be 
given for a silo which grows smaller 
in diameter from year to year, requir- 
ing a broad foundation inside of the 
silo, much broader than one without 
experience will be likely to build. Good 
silage from top to bottom of a silo 
can only be had in one with a perfect- 
ly smooth wall, as each projection 
means that the silage in settling will 
draw away from the wall, leaving an 
air space. At the bottom of the staves 
the air can be readily kept out by 
plastering the crack with stiff clay 
just before filling, and without the pit 
there need be no spoiled silage. 

Another reason for not making the 
pit is that it will cost fully as much 
as the same number of feet added to 
the height of the silo above ground, 
and it is much more difficult to take 
the silage out of the pit even when 
only four feet deep. 

CHARLES M. BARTON. 

Montgomery County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a wooden stave silo 14x28 
feet. It is located on a hill. I dug a 
pit five feet deep, the wall of which 
is fourteen inches thick. There is six 
inches inside the silo and eight inches 





outside. I banked it up on the inside 


Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 





SEND HO MONEY but write toda 7 for our big 
1914 catalog of lee ee 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at poy 80 low they will 
astonish’ you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bayete —- one month’s free 
jal without a cent expense to y 
BOYS you can make money Cabing orders for fae bend: 
tires, lamps, sundries, ete, from our big hand- 
some catalog. it’s free. it contains ‘combination offers”’ 
for re-fitting your old pegeio like new at ve? low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES ¢ ~ oy to you. Noone else can 
ffer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.xi79 CHICAGO, ILL. 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 


HART-PARR ‘eronene. 


for sale at a bargain; 
W. W.GETTS, 





60 H. P. Kerosene. 
Gasoline Tractor 
1913 model, new. 

Box 328, W ‘aterioo, Ha. 


with eement, about en pareny 

The foundation is of cement and 
stone. I find about sixteen inches of 
spoiled silage in the pit and about 








twelve inches above, for about two 
feet. The rest of the silage was all 
right. 


I think the silage hung on the top 
of the foundation and left an air space. 
If I had it to do over again, I wouldn’t 
dig a pit, for the cement is too rough, 
and will not let silage settle. I would 
dig a round trench and fill it with 
stones and cement. Then I would fill 
in on the inside and make a smooth 
floor on which to set the silo. After 
the silo was up, I would bank it about 
three inches high with cement inside. 
In this way I think there would be lit- 
tle silage spoiled. 

JOHN SEEMAN. 

Tama County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Two years ago I built a 12x30 foot 
silo with a four foot pit. Last year I 
fed to within three feet of the founda- 
tion and refilled, so it was not until 
two weeks ago that I began using the 
ensilage in the pit. This ensilage, at- 
most two years old, was as good as 
any I have ever used. I think a five 
foot pit would be satisfactory. 

There is practically no loss caused 
by air getting in around the base if 
the foundation is well made. 

H. B. FORT. 

Missourt. 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will some of your readers give us 
their experience in mowing back hay 
in a large barn where it is unloaded 
with a hay fork? The pitchfork way 
is a hard way in such a large barn as 
we have. There is probably some de- 
vice in the form of a slide or chute or 
something of that sort, which will 
shunt the loads to the wall while drop- 
ping. Information along this line will 
be appreciated.” 
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Are You In 
The Market For a 
Good Silo Cheap? 














by cheap I mean rock bottom, a price 1 
before made, one that can't be touched by the 
big because I have cut off all agents 
com! ,all traveling expenses, all Po an 
profits. 

Besides that I have a lineup that means a big 
saving on freight and with these items of selling 
cost « Tl am now prepar d to tall brass tacks 
o 1% farmers who have investigated the silo 
proposit m at id know that a good stave silo is 
best v » know the size they want es d “ay ready 


id suave middle 


| en Sold § Silos 
bs or Years 





I mi of friends because I sold the best 
silo made. Th ida chance to sev the silo business 
fr eve gie, fina ly got the idea that I could 

ake go I il save farmersa good bit of 

y lH 1, cutting out big 
‘ ‘ ‘ t ‘ st in costs, etc. 

ly to the fa tory J have been working for, 
mad them a proposition on 100s os to try tout, 
finally got them down to my price, made the deal 
and here | th the best silo proposition ever 
mac } 1 dicraan elimi: ated and a silo 
that I will personally guarantee and back against 
any silo in the world 
siepentioc s My Proposition 

J t the time and my plan of selling 
diz ot y prices will not permit me to run 


1 g money looking for 
piling up expenses to add onto the 
I }wlieve there are enough farm- 
what they want and appreciate 


ntiry spendis 
















the saving of dollars, to write me for my propo- 
Sillon 

I don't nt curiosity seeker I want to hear 
from those farmers ho are sincere. Tell me the 
size you want, er you cau pay a Fo ! 








you want it, the material you want and Jy 

end you my proposition or come to see you ah 
pared show you that the silo is right, the price 
the best erand that it will be money in your 
pocket to place your order with me 

Special Notice 

If you have any friends or neighbors who are 
interested, send me their names and addresses 
when you write. I will make all of you a propo- 
sition that will mean a still greater saving. 
Address 


Pe Box | 65-A, Des Moines, lowa lowa 






Farmers who sell 
NOW are getting 
lower prices. 

Henry Lassen of 

Wichita, President of 
the Southwestern 
Millers League, says 
that the demand will 
soon make wheat worth 75c a bushel. 

Railroads and the grain authorities 
claim that if farmers store wheat now 
prices will soon go to 75c or $1.00. 


Butler Metal Grain Bin Can’t Cave In 
Rat-Proof Fire-Proof 


Will enable you to get at least 75c for 
your wheat. Keeps grain per fect. Large 
door. Removable shoveling board. 
Write today for our valuable circular 
giving the opinions of experts on higher 
prices and telling you, Mr. Farmer, how 
you can get 75c or more a bushel for 
your wheat. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1213 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CUP ELEVATOR 


Always yeady for " 
n 

















use. Placed in- 
sidethecribi 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which saveyoumoney, Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box S39 MORTON, ILL- 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! bs = 


Buys the New Butter- ¥ 
fly Ir. No.1. Light runnin ~* 
easy cleaning, close skim- 3,: 
ming, durable. Guaranteed GA 
a tifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
per hour. de also in four 


larger sizes up to 6 1-2 shown Ran 
30 Days’ Free Trial Eamne its own cost 


Os tal 5 
*direct- {= brings Free, te 























Saves in cres. 
og folder ond 
from the 





manufacturer and save half. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 
2200 Marshel! Bivd. cH 




















THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


























The Creamery Promoter 


It seems that about once in twenty 
years the farmers of the corn belt 
states become the victims of the 
creamery promoter, through failure to 
learn the lessons taught the previous 
generation. About twenty-two years 
ago, the corn belt states were over- 
run by these creamery promoters, who 
were, in fact, the agents of manufac- 
turers of creamery supplies. They 
were a very smooth set, those chaps; 
and the present generation of promot- 
ers is like unto them. 

They would go into a country town 
with a good farming country around 
it, where farmers had been in the 
habit of growing and feeding cattle 
and hogs. They would convince the 
merchants and bankers of the town 
that business would be greatly im- 
proved if they could only have a 
creamery in the village. They told a 
great deal of truth, these chaps. They 
always reminded us, however, of that 
saying of Shakespeare: “Our enemies 
to lure us to our harm do tell us 
truth.” They said truly that if a good 
creamery were established in a village 
or town, there would be a world mar- 
ket for the grass that now goes to 
waste; that creamery checks issued 
every two weeks or once a month 
would take the place of cash and en- 
able them to get rid of credit busi- 
ness. They said it would increase the 
deposits in the banks and make the 
town look every day like Saturday or 
the Fourth of July or circus day, in- 
stead of like Sunday. 

They said, and could quote tne pest 
authority for the statement, that a 
cow that was worth milking would 
give 200 pounds of butter-fat a year. 
The present generation of creamery 
promoters can point to the price of 
cream and show that this would bring 
$50 a year per cow, and if the cow 
should have a calf, if properly cared 
for, it would be worth at the end of 
the year $25 or $30. 

And this was all true. They did not 
tell, however, that cows that have not 
been used for dairy purposes go dry 
about the time that the calf ought to 
be weaned and the price of butter-fat 


advances. They did not tell that the 
cow would pretty nearly’ go dry any- 
how, if fed timothy hay and corn; and 


she certainly would go dry unless the 
right man milked her. They did not 
point out that the real profits in dairy- 
ing are in winter dairying and not in 
summer; nor did they say that the 
skim-milk fed to the calf without a 
balance, and particularly if fed some- 
times warm and sometimes cold, 
would develop a very discouraged, dis- 
consolate, pessimistic calf, that could 
not under any circumstances look on 
the bright side of things. 

We have watched these promoted 
creameries for twenty-five or thirty 
years, and with a great deal of inter- 
est. We have never yet seen one of 
them succeed. We did know of one 
man who succeeded by buying a pro- 
moted creamery at sheriff's sale. Per- 
haps others have done the same thing. 
These creameries were known as “sick 
sisters.” It is much harder to organ- 
ize a creamery where one of these 
“sick sisters” has died than it is to do 
so in an entirely new territory. There 
is plenty of money in the dairy busi- 
ness. When promoters tell you that 
the price of land is higher, population 
more dense, and times better in a 
dairy section than in a section given 
over to raising grain, they generally 
tell the truth. 


What shall be done with the cream- 


ery promoter? Leave him severely 
alone. Turn a deaf ear to all of his 
statements, however true. If he in- 
sists on bothering you, show him the 
door; and if he does not act on your 
suggestion, call in the dog. 


These promoted creameries will cost 
at least 30 per cent more than codp- 
erative creameries which the farmers 
organize and build for themselves. 
Sooner or later, if they have been or- 
ganized on a stock basis, they will 
pass through the hands of the sheriff 
and be sold. Afterwards, when the 
dairy evangelist comes along and tries 
to persuade the farmers to get on a 
true basis of prosperity, they will sim- 
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Hasa throat and 
itive safety device, best 
knife adjustment, 
Y7p strong gest built frame 
f and other vale — le — ee 
J features not found in others. Sold 
under p. ositive guarantee. Write for cat- 
alog and anal of Silberzabn Saguene - § 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 
137 S. Water Street West Bead, 












gine Light Running Machines 
. With An Awful Appetite. 


—that’s the way one owner describes the “Silberzahn.” 
“If Thad to buy a dozen ensilage cutters every one would be a Silberzaha.” 
Hundreds of other owners say substantially the same thing. It's strong, 
powerful, safe, economical—that’s why the 


Light Running atl Derzae 7/4 "nsilage Cutter 


has been rightly called ‘‘the King of Ensilage Cutters.” “ 
a blower that simply can’t clog, pos- g 





This same owner says: 
































elevates the ensilage ina full steady stream to tt 
silo as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 


to operate — gear driven — no lost power. 
trated catalog — sent free. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., 


Box 25 


Cut Ensilage With The Light Running “Papec” 
A 4h. p. engine will run “The Wonderful Papec. ”* It cuts and 
ie top of the highest 
The 

PAPEC PNEUMATIC ENSILAGE CUTTER 
is simple in construction—easy to set up and take down—convenient 
Write today for illus- 


SHORTSVILLE, N.Y. 
25 Convenient Distributing Points in U. 8. 


"IT THROWS 
AND BLOWS” 





ply say: ‘What ie we want with an- 
other creamery? There's 
down.” 

The creamery promoter, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas or South Dakota, is, first, last 
and all the time, a foe to the dairy in- 
dustry. They steer clear of sections 
where men know how to dairy. They 
confine their operations mainly to cat- 
tle-growing sections, where the farm- 
ers have not had the time nor the in- 
clination to get hold of. the underlying 
principles, by the observance of which 
alone dairying can be a success. 


Udder Trouble 


An Idaho correspondent writes: 

“T have a Jersey cow that is giving 
lumpy and stringy milk. Her udder 
will swell hard for several milkings, 
and then will be all right for a week. 
When the udder is hard, the milk will 
come stringy. Two or three weeks af- 
ter her calf came early last spring her 
milk was bloody. What can I do to 
cure this cow?” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
massage the udder of this cow twice a 
day with an ointment made by mixing 
two ounces of fluid extract of bella- 
donna leaves, four ounces of fluid ex- 
tract of poke root and three ounces of 
lard or soap liniment. If this does not 
effect a cure, we would suggest giving 
this cow a dose once daily for five 
days of two drams of bisulphite of 
soda. It is thought that sometimes 
the trouble comes in through the 
drinking water. We suggest that our 
correspondent as a matter of precau- 


whether in 





tion be careful that his cow is not 
drinking from any foul streams or 
ponds. 





Foundation for Separator 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your subscribers writes: 

“I have a small building which has 
a concrete floor. I want to convert 
this house into a milk house. I want 
to put a milk separator in it, operat- 
ing same by gasoline power. Now in 
what way can I fasten that separator 
on the concrete floor so that it will be 
solid and not vibrate?” 

If the concrete floor is five inches 
or more in thickness, drill the required 
number of holes with a cold chisel 
and insert half-inch or three-quarter- 
inch expansion bolts, which may be 
purchased at almost any hardware 
store or machinery supply house. 

If the floor is too thin to hold the 
separator firmly, take the cold chisel 
and cut out a slab of the same size 
as the base of the separator, excavate, 
and build a foundation block of con- 
crete six inches below ground and six 
inches above ground, using a 1:3:5 
mixture, and embed anchor bolts in 
the concrete at the time of placing. 
Use a template of one-inch material to 
determine the location of bolts, corre- 
sponding to the holes in the separator 
base. The bolts should be threaded 
at the top and extend above the con- 
crete foundation far enough to go 
through the base, which is securely 
held by nuts engaging the bolts. 

W. M. KINNEY. 

Union Portland Cement Company. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Inside Stationary 
Cup Elevator 


Easily installed without altering building. 
Puts grain into any part of the largest 
crib without changes or delays. Nocupola 
needed to get full capacity of crib less than 
36 ft. in length with half-pitch roofs. Fills 
crib to full capacity. No pit required for 
dumping grain. Neverin the way; stands 
close to driveway wall, or inside of crib. 
Always Ready. Always in the “Dry.” 
Grain unloaded by driveway wagon jack, 
fixed to joists. Being overhead, leaves 
driveway clear, Steel hopper. Easy lifting. 
Counterbalanced. 
No waste or mixing of grain. Elevator entirely 
enclosed. Opened by removing fourscrews. Big 
buckets—holding one-quarter bushel. Absolutely 
no choking or backlegging. Self-aligning bear- 
ings. Easy running —100 per Cent. efliciency—no 
power lost in friction. 

Send Sor catalogue describing thisinside elevator ar a 
** Meadovws’'all-steel-and-wood portablegrainduny 
Ask your dealer about the Meadows inside ele ator 
Address Lake St. Factory, 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Pontiac, Illinois. 














Holds eo on 4 
Cement Foundations 
Securely and Permanently |) 
ROSS Seicdtesis SOCKETS; 


The “100 year” Post Supports 
For Corrcribs, Granaries, Barns, Hog- 
houses, Coalhouses, Sheds, arages, etc., 
in fact, every building with acement floor 
or cement foundation. Simply tap Sockets 
down in soft cement. No sills to rot! No 
toenailing to rust! Ross sockets 
Write for Booklet 
Get illustrated Booklet **‘How to Build 
Cement Floors and Foundations’’, It tells 
a story of decided advantage to tof 
ocketbook. This booklet is not 
= = exchanged for your mame ona ‘one : 
nt postal. Write today. " 


G. M. Ross & Co. 
75 Broad St. 
Grinnell, lowa 








































BIG MONEY ' * 
OFF SEASON 


Earn $2000.00 a year 


extra money, besides your regu- 
lar farm work, with the 


Improved Powers 











Bores a weil 100 ft. 
deep in 10 hours, One man ean ron 
it; ateamoperatesit and easily moves 
itover any road ores everythi ne 
excepthard rock, and it drills tbat. 
© tower or staking, rotates ite own 
Grill. Easy terms; write for 

. Catalog. 
Lisle Mfz. Co. 
69, Clarinda, lowa 
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|CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
ali sections of our territory. If your county is not 
rted, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
4) card reports are sufficient. All such reports 






























‘ing at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
t issue 

tials following county and state designate the 
of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
fies northern part; (c) the central; (ew) the 
ithwestern, etc. 











1OWA. 

Jackson County, (we) Iowa, July 24th.— 
The hay and grain harvest is all done, 
with good results and good yields. The 
weather has been very warm, but rain 
enough to keep crops in good condition. 
Corn looks extra fine. Apples are a light 
crop, and plums also. Cherries and ber- 
ries were plentiful. This section needs a 
good spraying demonstration to show its 
fine fruit producing conditions.—William 
Brown. 

Wapello County, (se) lowa, July 24th.— 
Harvesting all done, and threshing in full 
plast, with very good yields, considering 
the dry weather. The drouth was broken 
last week with three inches of rain dur- 
ing the week. Corn was damaged some 
by high winds, but the prospect for a 
great corn crop never was better than 
now. Need lots more rain to make water 
for stock and plowing... The rains put 
new life in the berry crop. Too late for 
early potatoes. Some farmers report a 
yield of 30 bushels of wheat per acre. 
These yields are where the fly did not 








get in its work. A good deal of smut 
in the oats. Stock of all kinds looking 
well.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, July 
23d.—It is getting quite dry. We have 
had no rain for over two weeks. Thresh- 


ing is in full blast. Winter wheat is mak- 
ing from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. Lots 
of timothy and clover hay being put up; 
it is making from one to two tons to the 
acre. Corn is doing well so far, but will 
necd rain soon. Most of the second cut- 
ting of alfalfa has been put up.—W. J. 
Adams. 

County, (sw) Iowa, July 16th.— 
good. Oats medium. 
Good rainfall today. Pig 


Adair 
Corn extra 
very light crop. 


crop light. Cattle scarce and high.— 
J. A. Lynam. 

Montgomery County, (sw) fowa, July 
24th.—_We have had two weeks of very 


dry and warm weather. The corn is be- 
ginning to suffer. Some wells giving out. 
Threshing is the order of the day, with 
the vield running as follows: Winter 
wheat, 15 to 40 bushels per acre; spring 
wheat, which is affected with black rust, 





is making 10 to 20 bushels; oats, 25 to 
6) bushels. Potato crop made three weeks 
ago by a good rain. Pastures getting 
pretty dry. Small fruit fairly plentiful. 


Gardens drying up. Bees taking a rest. 
Live stock looks good. Some vaccinating 
being done. Price of corn, 58 cents; 
wheat, 66 cents; oats, 30 cents; hogs, 
$5.25; cream, 23 cents; eggs, 16 cents.— 
N. \W. Nelson. 

Lucas County, (sc) Iowa, July 238d.— 
Rain, .38. Temperature on 22d, 1062. 
Many farmers feeding stock, as pastures 
are dry and wells are giving out. Thresh- 
ing results better than expected, and 
quality of all grain good. Almost no tim- 
othy seed saved, and meadows are brown, 
ihere being no aftermath. Corn worth 
70 cents, oats 38 cents, hay $12, and all 
live stock high and in good demand. Hith 
plenty of rain at once, we will still have 


corn, but the drouth and intense heat 
have injured it seriously.—C. C. Burr. 
Sac County, (we) lowa, July 24th.— 
Weather very hot and dry for several 


weeks; but had a fine rain this morning. 
Pastures very poor. Threshing is being 
rushed; grain pretty good. Barley from 
2 (ito 35 bushels; oats, 45 to 50 bushels. 
Early oats weigh about 62 bushels to the 
machine load.—Wm. G. Pfeiffer. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, July 24th. 
—Threshing is in full swing now. Oats 
are making about 40 bushels, and wheat 
about 20. We had a little shower last 
night, but need a big rain.—Ivan Fuller. 

liarrison County, (we) Iowa, July 24th. 
—A fine rain this morning points to a 
bumper corn crop. Small grain practi- 
cally all harvested, and the threshing ma- 
chine is abroad again. Grain is not any- 
thing extra, too much straw and some 
rus Alfalfa a good yield, and nearly 
all put up.—Claus Hansen. 

Pottawattamie County, (sw) Iowa, July 





24th —Threshing going on at top speed. 
Small grain not so good as last year. No 
Stacking. Sufficient rain to make corn. 


Pastures good. Many heavy hogs being 
sold Not much cholera. Cattle scarce. 
Flies bad.—Fred C. Simonsen. 
_Butler County, (ne) Iowa, July 17th.— 
Very little rain since first week in June, 
€Xcept local showers. Hay very good, 
and saved in fine shape. All kinds of 
Small grain good. Oat harvest will be 
tearly finished this week. Corn is fine, 
— very free from weeds.—-J. M. Dewey. 
Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, July 2.— 
> weather for harvesting. Haying all 
done. Hay in excellent condition. Oats 
cutting about completed. Black rust has 
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attacked the spring wheat. 
seling, but is in need of a 
Alfalfa looks fine. About ready for next 
cutting.—Jaeech Diedrich. 

Madison County, (se) lowa, July 224.— 
Threshing in full progress. Winter wheat 
is yielding about an average of 20 bush- 
els. The lowest yield was 7 bushels per 
acre and the highest 40 bushels. The 
bottom land will average 30 bushels and 
the upland 20 bushels. Hay all harvest- 
ed; about half a crop. Oats will be light 
yield. Corn promises a bountiful crop, 
with a few showers occasionally.—H. A. 
Mueller, 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, July 24th.— 
Oats are all cut: some threshed; yield is 
not as good as last year, but the quality 
is fair. We must have a rain at once. 
We have had only one little shower this 
month.—M. W. Orcutt. 

Hancock County, (ne) Towa, July 24th. 
—A fine rain this morning. Corn is do- 
ing fine. Oats are all in shock; were 
badly rusted, and will be a light crop. 
Potatoes are good. Berries of all kinds 
are a full crop. No apples here. Pas- 
tures are good. Average number of colts. 
No disease. Flies are fierce. No hog 
cholera.—David Fraser. 

Clinton County, (ec) lowa, July 25th.— 
Oats and hay about all harvested. Many 
are complaining of short hay and light 
oats, with rust. Late oats were blown 
down badly just before cutting. Cattle 
are looking good on pasture. Pasture was 
very dry, but recent rains have made the 
grass spring up again. Very few com- 
plaints of hog cholera. Pig crop fair and 
doing well. Colts are plentiful. Corn, 
70 to 80; eats, 38 to 40; hay, $15. No 
threshing done in this neighborhood.— 
F. E. Clarkson. 

Cherokee County, (nw) Iowa, July 24. 
—Light shower this morning. Pastures 
all fired. Early potatoes dry. Shock 
threshing began this week. Corn looks 
good yet.—H. Kolpin. 

Harrison County, (we) Iowa, July 24th. 
—A good rain last night. Corn is look- 
ing fine. Shock threshing is in full blast. 
Winter wheat is going from 8 to 20 
bushels per acre; spring wheat from 5 to 
10 bushels; oats, 15 to 30 bushels; all fair 


Corn is tas- 
good shower. 


quality. Pastures are short, and cattle 
searce. Some hog cholera.—S. Green. 
Lyon County, (nw) lowa, July 24th.— 
Harvesting will be about finished this 
week. Grain has ripened very fast; lots 
of rust. Corn looking good, and is well 


along, but needs rain. 
Shock threshing will 
K. H. #H. 

Fayette County, (ne) lowa, July 24th.— 
Harvest about finished. Some hay to put 
up yet. Some pieces of oats light on ac- 
count of wet, hot spell in June. Corn a 
fine prospect. A good rain this forenoon 
will help late potatoes. Northeastern 
Iowa has had plenty of rain thus far. 
Pastures good. Stock looking fine.—W. 
L. Peters. 

Grundy County, (nc) lowa, July 25th.— 
An inch of rain in the last week helped 
some, but corn is suffering. Thermom- 
eter registers 100 or over nearly every 
day. Threshing about half done; yields 
are varying greatly; the highest report- 
ed is for wheat, 40 bushels and oats 41 
bushels. Stock of all kinds showing re- 
sults of dried up pastures.—H. S. Chan- 
dler. 

Dallas County, (sc) Iowa, July 25th.— 
Another hot, dry week. Much rain need- 
ed to mature the rank corn growth, which 
looks well. Water supplies are failing. 
Threshing well advanced. Oats yielding 
38 to 40 bushels ;winter wheat, 20 to 25 
bushels.— Victor Felter. 

Monona County, (we) YIowa, July 25th. 
—Light shower yesterday, but not suf- 


Pastures are dry. 
begin next week.— 


ficient. Small grain cut. Some stacked. 
Some threshed. Yield light; quality 
good. Winter wheat, 65 cents. Corn 


crop fine; three weeks ahead of last year. 
—Samuel Riddle. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, July 25th. 
—Very hot and dry. Hay a light crop. 
Oats yielded well. Corn needs rain. Pas- 
tures poor. This is the third month of 
drouth for southern Iowa. The well dig- 
gers are in good demand. Early potatoes 
fair.—E, F. Rundlett. 


ILLINOIS. 


Piatt County, (c) IL, July 23d.—Have 
had dry weather for a month, yet corn 
is fine both in stand and size. Large 
acreage of wheat is making a good yield, 
from 27 to 37 bushels. Oats fair. Sev- 
eral cases of army worms, but not so 
very detrimental. Wheat was well along 
in dough and estimated damage from 
two to five bushels per acre. Few patch- 
es of corn, of 5 or 6 acres, were taken. 
Paris green and bran were fed then with 
good results.—Alva Royse. 

Warren County, (we) UL, July 23d.— 
Two good showers in the past week for 
this locality. One was general all over 
the county. Corn prospect looks better. 
Threshing of oats is progressing well. 
Yield from fair to good. Pastures still 
nil, as it is so very dry deep down that 
a small shower is scarcely noticed. New 
wells and all kinds of ways to get water 
is the order of the day.—R. L. Kidder. 

Knox County, (we) IIL, July 23d.—The 
weather is very hot and dry. Corn good, 
but needs rain soon, or it will be a fail- 
ure. All hay put up. Most hay went 











three-fourths of a ton per acre: sells at 
from $15 to $20 per ton. Threshing is 
about one-third done. Oats going from 
20 to 60 bushels per acre; oats, 30 cents. 





Wheat and rye going about 25 bushels 

per acre; price, about 75 cents. Very 

few apples.—M. KE. Cunningham. 
Iroquois County, (ec) IL, July 23d.— 


Oats mostly all cut: very short and only 
half a crop. Corn is holding its own, but 
will need rain soon. VPastures are burned 
to the roots.—M. J. Dionne. 

Montgomery County, (se) l., July 25th. 
—-Weather is hot and dry. Corn full of 
young chinch bugs. Wheat made from 
6 to 18 bushels; oats, 5 to 9 bushels. Po- 
tatoes few and small. Fruit and garden 
truck scarce. No sickness among farm 
animals. Corn, 69 cents; wheat, 74 cents: 
oats, 32 cents; eggs, 16 cents, and butter, 
20 cents.—James A. Tester. 

Hardin County, (se) WL, July 25th.—- 
Corn is looking better since the rain, but 
it needs more. Wheat threshing about 
over; it is extra good. Much straw be- 
ing baled. Late gardens being planted. 
Fat cattle in demand. Good milk cows 
selling at $50 to $75. Hogs scarce. Farm- 
ers buying wheat at 67 cents, for hog 


feed. The move for better roads has 
been started in this county.—Charles F. 
Volkert. 


La Salle County, (ne) TL, July 25th.— 
Only one shower this month. New seed- 
ing of clover is mostly dried out. Corn is 
commencing to ear, is firing bad, and 
needs rain. 164 in the shade Thursday. 
Pastures all dried up. Stock being fed 
oats and hay. Corn is 68 cents for yel- 
low and 72 cents for white ;oats, 32 cents. 
—L. C. Rinker. 


KANSAS. 


Franklin County, (nw) Kan., July 17th. 
—Half inch of rain last night brought 
relief from yesterday’s hot wind, with 
a temperature of 104. Ground still too 
dry to develop corn, which is nearing 
the roasting ear stage on early planted. 
Chinch bugs hatehing thick on corn, and 
will be an important factor if it keeps 
dry. Oats yield from 40 to 80 bushels; 
wheat, 20 to 40 bushels. Potatoes very 
poor. Alfalfa medium, with third crop 
approaching. Hogs and cattle high. Pigs 
fair crop.—A. A. Graves. 

Franklin County, (se) Kan., July 23d.— 
The past week has been a cool and cloudy 
one, but no rain. If it had continued hot 
and dry last week, with no moisture, our 
big corn crop would have been doomed. 
A good many tassels and tops of corn 
are burned out. Chinch bugs are getting 
in their work. . A good, big rain would 
fill our corn cribs, and if we do not get 


it, our corn wiil be light and chaffy. 
Hard luck when such prospects are in 
sight. Very hot Wednesday, 104 in the 
shade. Some are feeding their milk cows. 


Pastures are getting dry.—F. D. 
Everingham. 

Jewell County, (nc) 
Threshing nearly over, with yield of 
wheat 18 to 40 bushels; oats, 40 to 75 
bushels. Second crop of alfalfa put up 
in nice shape; third crop starting nicely. 
We have had sufficient moisture to in- 
sure a good average corn crop. Some corn 
on alfalfa sod damaged by dry weather 
earlier in the season. About 75 per cent 
of wheat being held for better prices. 
Wheat, 66 cents; oats, 35 cents; corn, 75 


very 


Kan., July 24th.— 


cents. Lots of wheat being fed to hogs 
with good results. Everybody busy 


plowing for wheat. Lots of alfalfa being 
shipped out. Lots of last year’s alfalfa 
seed left in the country.—Wm. E. Dan- 
nefer. 

Coffey County, (ec) Kan., July 24th.— 
Weather warm; cloudy most of the time, 
but no rain. Corn is doing nicely and is 
not suffering from the lack of moisture 
although a good rain would be beneficial. 
No threshing done in this neighborhood 
yet; the grain has all been stacked. Farm 
work not so rushing. Some complaint of 
a small root worm working on the al- 
falfa, mostly on newly sown fields.—L. 


H. Beard. 
NEBRASKA. 
Warren County, (w) Neb., July 20th.— 
Corn still needing rain badly. Light 


showers here in the 16th. Good rain in 
north part of county on that date. Farm- 
ers think that corn crop is hurt one-third 
from continued dry conditions. Consid- 
erable old corn on hand, but none moving 
at present. Farmers are holding for 
higher prices. Corn is selling for 63 cents. 
Oat harvest finished, and threshing just 
beginning. Elevators contracting new 
oats at 30 cents. Wheat mostly all 
threshed; yield good; quality fine; price, 
90 cents. Rye, small acreage, but good 
yield; mostly all used up on the farm. 
Farmers consider it great feed for grow- 
ing pigs. Plenty of hogs in this locality, 
but in the last few weeks much cholera 
is reported from Mercer, Henderson and 
Warren counties. A good many farmers 
are vaccinating, and report good results. 
Water scarce; most shallow wells dry. 
Residents from smaller towns depending 
on farmers for supply. Farmers with 
deep wells find very little difficulty in 
furnishing plenty of water.—J. O. Par- 
rish. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., July 24th. 
—We have had no rain to speak of since 
June 30th. Nearly all the wheat has been 
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threshed out of the shocks. The yiel:l 
runs from 10 to 25 bushels per acre, most- 
ly 15 to 20, and is selling today at 6 
cents per bushel. Corn is slightly dam- 
aged, but with good rains from now on 
will make a fair crop yet. Nearly all the 
oats will be stacked and will make from 
35 to 50 bushels per acre. July has been 
a warm month, reaching the 110 mark. 
John P. Thiessen. 

Fillmore County, (se) Neb., July 24th.— 


Wheat is all threshed or in the stack; 
yield in a good many cases was disap- 
pointing: also the price, 61 cents, with 


from 15 to 20 bushels per acre, it was not 
a paying crop. Hail on June 30th spoiled 
the oats over a large area in this county. 
Corn is needing rain, as we have had 
none since June 30th except a mere 
sprinkle or two. With rain soon we would 
get plenty of corn, as we have had no 
hot winds so far.—Fred Softley. 





MINNESOTA. 


Brown County, (sc) Minn., July 23d. 
Harvest in full blast. Oats good. Wheat 
fair. Rye poor; smali heads and smail 
kernels. Hail storm in this vicinity de- 
stroyed all crops except corn in a strip 
two miles wide and twenty miles long. 
Corn good. Plenty of rain throughout 
the season. Hay good. Pig crop below 
the average.—C. C. Current. 

Sherburne County, (c) Minn., July 
24th.—Haying about all done; crop good. 
Rye all cut. Oats cutting started. Corn 
in tassel and needs rain. Potatoes look- 
ing good. Some hog cholera around. 
Stock looks good.—Carl Mix. 

Redwood County, (sw) Minn., July 24th. 
—Weather is very sultry. Corn doing 
fine. Harvesting is being finished. Had 
a heavy rain the 21st, which put the 
grain down, but it raised so that it could 
be cut. Young pigs and colts doing fine. 
Flies are very bad. Pastures are good. 
Some grain is struck with black rust. 
Hubert H. Brown. 

Polk County, (nw) 
Fine rains once every 
the order of the day. Some wheat, oats 
and barley turning. Harvest will start 
in about a week. Rye is being cut now. 
Some red rust in the grain. Crops are 
all looking very good at present. Weather 
warm. Had a fine county fair last week. 
—L. E. Olson. 


Minn., July 24th. 
week. Haying is 


MISSOURI, 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., 
Threshing is well under way. Wheat is 
making from 20 to 30 bushels. Corn do- 
ing the best ever. Slight damage to corn 
on the 16th by wind and hail. Consider- 
able corn being broken off by the wind. 
Third crop of alfalfa making a good start. 
-—J. A. Milne. 

Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., July 24th. 
—Rain badly needed. Corn not hurt yet, 
and looks fine. Threshing in full swing. 
Cattle searce and high. Calves selling 
around $25 per head. Not many hogs; no 
fat hogs at all. Fruit crop poor.—W. A. 
Baker. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., July 24th.— 
Few river bottom corn fields promise a 
fair yield; about all hopes gone for any- 
thing else. Pastures have little more 
nourishment than in midwinter. Farmers 
are beginning to break stubble land, 
which is all they can plow. Stock is be- 
ing sold rather than to buy winter feed. 
Conditions about the same in Franklin, 
St. Louis, Jefferson and Gasconade coun- 
ties, while the majority of the state is 
much better.—Homer Calkins. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., July 17th.— 
From 4 to 7 o'clock this morning more 
rain fell than during the last two months. 
If well followed, will have fair corn crop 
yet. Has been hardly a twenty-four hour 
stretch for two weeks without a variation 
of 40 degrees in temperature, from 6# to 
100 degrees, or very close. Never before 
knew corn fields to keep so universally 
green through such a drouth. Plenty of 
ripe fruit, but all affected more or less 
by drouth.—Homer Calkins. 


INDIANA, 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., July 24th. 
—Rain badly needed; but one good show- 
er (July 16th) since the first of May. Hay 
crop was very short. No oats to be 
threshed. Wheat good both in quality 
and yield. Garden truck and pastures 
burned out. Corn, except in bottoms, 
will scarcely make fodder. Hogs and 
cattle scarce and high. Corn, 85 cents; 
wheat, 70 cents; oats, 50 cents; hogs, 
$8.50; eggs, 17 cents; hens, 12% cents. 
Worst drouth in sixty years.—Ciarence 
Scoggon. 


July 17th.— 





CHIO. 

(we) Ohio, July 24th.— 
Local showers last week. Has been hot 
all this week. Need rain. Corn has fired 
in places. Threshing about all done out 
of the field this week. Quality fine. Hogs 
going up; $9.—H. E. Wynkoop. 


The Grand Rapids 


Veterinary College 
Offers a Three Years Course in Veterinary " 


Complying with all the requirements of the U. 5. 

réau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. In- 
corporated under state law. Governed by Board of 
trustees, Write for free catalogue. 162 Louis St., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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= FARM 


wis : SIN, the 
leading dairy state. 
Any county. Taylor County a a. co ated We 





are OWNERS and agents. Liber 

every place offered. Farms $1000 up. Farm he 
$10up. Some places fortrade. Be a farm 
owner. Write TODAY. Reference this paper. 


LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO. (iz) 


ford, 205-6 (Bank Floor) Marquette Bidg. 
= ‘GhicAGo, ILLINOIS 


Corn and Grass Land 


That Produces Equal to Iowa and Illinois 
PRICE 837.50 TO $60.00 PER ACRE 
Our level black soil farm lands, 230 miles north- 
west of Chicago, and within 60 miles of lowa, in 
Monroe county, Southern Wisconsin River Valley 
ready forthe breaking plow, where there is always 
plenty of green grass and pure water in July and 
August. There are no hills, rocks, bard pan, alkali, 
quicksand, gumbo, overflow or drouth. We do not 
handle cut-over or stumpage land, life 1s too short. 

HOG CHOLERA I8 UNKNOWN. 

Send for literature and sample of soil. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, Owners, 
124 W. 3d St., Davenport, lowa 








Big Crops in 
Shallow Water District 


Northeastern Colorado. Winter wheat yielding 35 to 


45 bu., oats 60, corn 35 to 45, emmer 90. Have 75 
farms to select from, $15.00 to $35.00 per acre. Easy 
termes tich soil, healthy climate, good water, close 


to market. Land pays for itself in two years. Don't 

miss these bargains We are closing out this sum- 

mer the last of the Murray and Johnson ranches, scat- 

tered amonget Improved farme selling 835.00 to $55.00 

peracre. Write forcirculars. Agents wanted. 
PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 

5th Floor State Bank Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


320 Acres Good lowaLand 


a ated : 





smiles from good town on main line of C. 
B. &.Q ity. Improvements consist of large good 
two-story dwelling, splendid heavy frame barn, 
(;00d grove, orchard, shrubbery surround dwelling: 
land in good state of cultivation, lots of woven wire 
fencing, good wells and hoe geal Will sell on easy 
terms, if wanted. Price $13 acre. 


BOSSERMANN BROS., Murray, lowa 
North Dakota Lands Direct to Purchaser 


The crop outlook in North Dakota was never finer 
than now. Land prices are bound to go upsoon. To 
obtain settlers along our 1.200 miles of track here we 
have obtained listings of several hundred thousand 











acres of choice lands, ready to farm. and will sell 
these at cost. Prices will never be so low again. 
toads. schools, churches, railroads all established. 


rates Moadays and Tuesdays. 
or write for full parti- 
Agent, Soo 


Very low excursion 
(ome and see lands yourself 
culars J. 8. MURPHY, Immigration 
Line Ratlway, Minneapolis, Minn 


BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


WAY ?—-RECAUSE 
you can get the best land in the world for raising 
either grain or cattle. Fine climate, good roads, 
good schools, splendid markets, abundant rainfall. 
For particulars apply to 
CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO... 
Brandon. Manitoba. 


Work The New 
Rich Soil In The 








Judith Basin, Montana, where they raise 30 to 60 bu. 


of wheat an acre and splendid alfalfa without irriga- 
tion. Our farms in 80, 160. 320, 640 or 1000 acres for 
$35 to@45 an acre. Some of the very choice close to 
town are a little higher in price. Low rallway rates 
WM. H. BROWN CO Hobson, Montana, or 5 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago Agents wanted. 


Two Improved Farms 


in Red River Valley. Marshall County. 
Minnesota, 200 acres each. A comfortable set of 
buildings on each farm. Located in midst of well 
settled and well farmed neighborhoods, two miles 
from good town on main line of railroad. Price 
27.50; small cash payment. easy terms on balance. 
Address EMPIRE FARMS CO., Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota. 


Hancock County ioe ms for Sale 


Well improved, tiled 
#20.000 left in farm at t 

7,000 handles an improved, tilec 
miles from town 

120 acre improved 
two flowing wells. G« 


BUSH & LUCAS, 


320 Acres, Mower Co., Minn. 


This isa e half section, well located, right on 
main road and 8 miles from the lowa line. that I will 
sell on very easy terms to anyone that will improve 
it. This is good corn land. Price #100 per acre and 
make your own terms 
Pr. M. GRIESEMER. 


A VERY DESIRABLE HOME FOR SALE 


barn and other 
i mi. to center of 











ye to school. 
per acre 
160 acre farm $ 





4 acre 





i farm; woven wire fenced; 
nod terms. 6140 per acre. 
Kanawha, lowa 















Miemme, Iowa Iowa 


@ acres with 10-room modern house, 
buildings, all new, at Spirit Lake 
town and 1 mi.tolakeofsamename. A fine location 
for dairy farm or a home. combining the advantages 
of farm and town life. Price 18.000 on easy terms. 

H. P. CROSBY. Spirit Lake. lowa 


lowa Farm Homes 


Send for my large 1914 list of Lowa farms. Over 
800 farms from 40 acres up. Best corn, wheat and 
clover farms in lowa today for the money Address 
5. G. SHRIVER. Dept. K. Winterset, la. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Wilimar, Minnesota 
Good lowa Corn » Farms for § Sale 


#9) to €125 per acre. Write for terms. 
2.8 WAIT, Edgewood, lowa 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Which Gives the History of an Anniversary, Presents a 
Tableau, and Drops the Curtain. 


(Continued from last week) 


“You will not tell anybody, Jim,” 
Mr. Benedict, in a low tone. 
“Nobody but the little woman,” re- 


sponds Jim; and then, seeing that his “‘lit- 


says 


tle feller.”’ in the distance, is draining a 
cup with more than becoming leisure, he 
shouts down the table: “Paul B.! Paul 
B.! Ye can't git that mug onto yer head 


with the brim in yer mouth. It isn’t yer 
size, an’ it doesn't look purty on ye.” 

“IT should like to know where the old 
Mrs. Snow, going back to 
the suggestion that Mr. Belcher was sup- 
plying his family with money. 

“Well, I can tell ve,” replies 
be’n a keepin’ it in for this very 


rascal is,’ says 


Jim. ‘I've 
meetin’.”’ 








“Oh, Jim!”” exclaim half a dozen voices, 
which means “We are dying to hear all 
about it.”’ 

Wel says Jim, there was a feller 
as come to my hotel a month ago, and 
says he Jim, did ve ever know what 
had become of wold Belcher?’ ‘No,’ says 
I, ‘I only knowed he cut a big stick, an’ 
slid.’ ‘Well,” says he, ‘I seen 'im a month 
ago, with whiskers enough on ‘is ugly 
face to set up a bart "y bush.’ Says I, 
‘Where did ve seen ‘im’? ‘Where do ye 
guess,’ says he Swoppin’ a blind hoss,’ 
says J, ‘fur a decent one. an’ gettin’ 
boot,’ ‘No,’ says he, guess ag’in. 


‘Preachin’ at a camp-meetin’,’ says I, ‘an’ 
‘round a hat arter it.’ ‘No,’ 
he, ‘I seen ‘im jest where he belonged. 
He was tendin’ a little bar, on a S'n’ 
Lor’nce steamboat lie was settin’ on a 
big stool in the middle of ‘is bot where 
he could reach ‘em all without dreppin’ 


passin’ says 


tles, 





from his roost, an’ when his customers 
was out he was a peekin’ into a little 
lookin’ glass, as stood aside of ‘im, an’ 
a-combin’ out his baird.’ ‘That settles 
it.’ says I, ‘you've seen ‘im, an’ no mis- 
take.’ ‘Then,’ says he, ‘I called ’im 


‘General,’ an’ he looked kind a skeered, 
an’ says ‘e to me, ‘Mum’s the word! 
Crooked Valley an’ Air Line is played 
out, an’ I'm workin’ up-a corner in Salt 
River,’—laughin’ an’ offerin’ to treat.”’ 

“I wonder how he came in such a place 
as that,” Mrs. Snow. 

‘That’s the funniest part on't,”” re- 
sponds Jim. ‘“‘He found an old friend on 
the boat, as was much of a gentleman, 
an old friend as was dressed within an 
inch of his life, an’ sold the tickets.” 

“Phipps!” “Phipps!” shout half a 
dozen and a bosterous laugh goes 
around the group. 

“Ye've guesed right the fust time,’’ Jim 
continues, ‘‘an’ the gentlemanlest clerk, 
an’ the poplarest man as ever writ names 
in a book, an’ made change on a counter, 
with no end o' rings an’ hankercher pins, 
an’ presents of silver mugs, an’ rampin’ 
resolootions of admirin’ passengers. An’ 
there the two fellers be, a sailin’ up an’ 


Says 


voices, 





down the S'n’ Lor'nce, as happy as two 
clams in high water, workin’ up corners 
in their wages, an’ playin’ into one an- 
other's hands like a pair of pickpockets; 
and what do ye think old Belcher said 
about Phipps?” 

“What did he say?’ comes from every 
side. 

“Well, I can’t tell percisely,”” responds 
Jim. ‘“‘Fust he said it was proverden- 


when he did; an’ 
that sounded 


tial, as Phipps run away 
then he put in somethin’ 


as if it come from a _ bhook—somethin’ 
about tunin’ the wind to the sheared 
ram.” 

Jim is very doubtful about his quota- 
tion, and actually blushed scarlet under 
the fire of laughter that greets him from 
every quarter. 

“I'm glad if it ‘muses ye.” says Jim, 
“but it wasn't anything better nor that, 
considerin’ the man as took it to him- 
self.”’ 

“Jim, you'll have to read up,” says ‘“‘the 
little woman,” who still stands by her 


husband for 
pecularities 


early resolutions to take her 
what he is, and enjoy his 
with her neighbers. 

“I be as I be,” he responds. ‘I can 
keep a hotel, an’ make money on it, an’ 
pervide for my own, but when it comes 
to books, ye can trip me with a feather.” 


The little banquet draws to a close, 
and now two or three inquire together for 
Mr. Yates. He has mysteriously disap- 


children have already left 
Paul B. is romping with a 
equine spirit about the 
astride of a stick. Jim is 
looking at him in undisguised admira- 
tion. “I do believe,’’ Le exclaims, ‘that 
the little feller thinks he’s a with 
a neck more nor three feet long. See ’im 
bend it over ag’in the check-rein he’s 
got in his mind! Hear ’im squeal? Now 
look out for his heels.” 
At this moment there 


peared! The 
the table, and 
great show of 
garden paths 


hoss, 


rises upon the 











still evening air a confused murmur of 
many voices. All but the children pause 
and listen. ‘“‘What is coming?’’ Who is 


coming?” ‘‘What is it?’ break from the 
lips of the listeners. Only Mrs. Yates 
looks intelligent, and she holds her tongue 
and keeps her seat. The sound comes 
nearer, and breaks into greater confusion. 
It is laughter, and merry conversation, 
and the jar of tramping feet. Mr. Bene- 
dict what it is, and goes off 
among his vines, in a state of painful un- 
concern! The boys run out to the brow 
of the hill, and come back in great ex- 
citement, to announce that the whole 
town is thronging up toward the house. 
Then all, as if apprehending the nature 
of the visit, gather about their table again 

that being the place where their visit- 
ors will expect to find them. 

At length, Sam Yates comes in sight, 
around the corner of the mansion, fol- 
lowed closely by all the operatives of the 


suspects 


mill, dressed in their holiday attire. Mrs. 
Dillingham has found her brother, and 
with her hand upon his arm, she goes 
out to meet his visitors. They have come 


and signalize the an- 
niversary, by bringing their congratula- 
tions to the proprietor, and the beautiful 
lady who presides over his There 
is a great deal of awkwardness among 
the young men, and tittering and blush- 
ing among the young women, with side 
play of jest and coquetry, as they form 
themselves in a line. preparatory to some- 
thing formal, which presently appears. 
Mr. Yates, the agent of the mill, who 
has consented to be the spokesman of the 


to crown the feast, 


house. 


occasion, stands in front, and faces Mr. 
Benedict and Mrs. Dillingham. 

“Mr. Benedict,”’ says he, ‘“‘this demon- 
stration in your honor is not one origi- 
nated by myself, but, in some way, these 
good people who serve you learned that 
you were to have a formal celebration of 


this anniversary, and they have asked 
me to assist them in expressing the hon- 


or in which they hold you, and the sym- 
pathy with which they enter into your 
rejoicing. We all know your history. 


Many of those who now stand before you 
remember your wrongs and your misfor- 
tunes; and there is not one who does not 
rejoice that you have received that which 
your own genius won in the hands of an- 
other. There is not one who does not re- 
joice that the evil influence of this house 
is departed, and that one now occupies 
it who thoroughly respects and honors 
the manhood and womanhood that labor 
in his service. We are glad to acknowl- 
edge you as our master, because we know 
that we can regard you as our friend. 
Your predecessor despised poverty—even 
the poverty into which he was born—and 
forgot, in the first moment of his success, 


that he had ever been poor, while your 
own bitter experiences have made you 
brotherly. On behalf of all those who 
now stand before you, let me thank you 


for your sympathy, for your practical ef- 
forts to give us a share in the results of 
your prosperity, and for the purifying in- 
fluences which go out from this dwelling 
into all our humble homes. We give you 
our congratulations on this anniversary, 
and hope for happy returns of the day, 
until, among the inevitable changes of 
the future, we all yield our places to 


those who are to succeed us.” 
Mr. Benedict’s eyes are full of tears. 
He does not turn, however, to Mr. Bal- 


four for help. The censciousness of pow- 
er, and, more than this, the conscious- 
ness of universal sympathy, give him 
self-possession and the power of expres- 
sion. 

“Mr. Yates,’’ says Mr. Benedict, ‘‘when 
you call me master, you give me pain. 
When you speak of me as your brother, 
and the brother of all those whom you 
represent, you pay me the most grateful 


compliment that I have ever received. It 
is impossible for me to regard myself as 
anything but the creature and the in- 
strument of a loving Providence. It is 


by no power of my own, no skill of my 
own, no providence of my own, that I 
have been carried through the startling 
changes of my life. The power that has 


placed me where I am, is the power in 
which, during all my years of adversity, 
I firmly trusted. It was that power which 
brought me my friends—friends to whose 
good-will and efficient service I owe my 
wealth and my ability to make life prof- 
itable and pleasant to you. Fully believ- 
ing this, I can in no way regard myself 
as my own, or indulge in pride and vain- 
glory. You are all my brothers and sis- 
ters, and the dear Father of us all has 
placed the power in my hands to do you 
good. In the patient and persistent exe- 














cution of this stewardship lies the duty 
of my life. I thank you all for your good. 
will. I thank you all for this opport\ innty 
to meet you, and to say to you the words 


which have for five years been in my 
heart, waiting to be spoken. Come to me 
always with your troubles. Tell me a). 
ways what I can do for you, to make 


your way easier. Help me to make this 
village a prosperous, virtuous and happy 
one—a model for all its neighbors. Ang 
now I wish to take you all by the hand, 
in pledge of our mutual friendship anq 
of our devotion to each other.”’ 


Mr. Benedict steps forward with Mrs, 
Dillingham, and both shake hands with 
Mr. Yates. One after another—some shy- 


ly, some confidently—the operatives come 
up and repeat the process, until al! have 


pressed the proprietor’s hand, and have 
received a pleasant greeting and a cor- 
dial word from his sister, of whom the 
girls are strangely afraid. There is a 
moment of awkward delay, as they start 
on their homeward way, and then they 


gather in a group upon the brow of the 
hill, and the evening air resounds with 
“three cheers” for Mr. Benedict. The 
hum of voices begins again, the tram) of 
a hundred feet passes down the hill, and 


our little party are left to themselves. 
They do not linger long. The Snows 
take their leave. Mr. and Mrs. Yates re- 


“good-night but 
Fentons are guests 


lingering 
and the 


tire, with a 
the Balfours 





of the house. They go in, and the lamps 
are lighted, while the “‘little feller—Tlaul 
B. by name’’—is carried on his ippy 
father’s shoulder to his bed upstairs 
Finally, Jim comes down, having seen 


asleep, and finds the company 
talking about Talbot. He and his pretty, 
worldly wife, finding themselves some- 
what too intimately associated with the 
bad fam2 of Robert Beicher, had retired 
to a country seat on the Hudson—a nest 
which they feathered well with the profits 
of the old connection. 
And now, as they take 
other for the night, and shake hands in 
token of their good-will, and their satis- 
faction with the pleasures of the evening 
Jim says: “Mr. Benedict, that was a 
good speech o’ yourn. It struck me favor- 
able an’ s’prised me some consid’abl« Vd 


his pet 





leave of each 


no idee ye could spread so afore folks 

shouldn’t wonder if ye was right about 
Proverdence. It seems kind 0’ queer 
that somebody or somethin’ should be 
takin’ keer o’ you an’ me,’ but I vi I 


don’t see how it’s all be’n did, if so be 
as nobody nor nothin’ has took keer @’ 
me, an’ you, too. It seems reasonable 
that somethin’s be’n to work al! the time 
that I hain’t seed. The trouble with me 
is that I can’t understand how a bein’ as 


turns out worlds as if they was nothin’ 
more nor snowballs would think 0’ stop- 


pin’ to pay ‘tention to sech a feller as 


Jim Fenton,” 


“You are larger than a sparrow, Jim,” 


says Mr. Benedict, with a smile. 
“That's so.”’ 
‘“‘Larger than a hair.” 


up his hand, brushes down 
the stiff crop that crowns his head, and 
responds with a comical smile, “‘I don't 
know about that.”’ 

Jim pauses as if 


Jim puts 


about to make some 


further remark, thinks better of it, and 
then, putting his big arm around his little 
wife, leads her off upstairs. 


The lights of the great house go out one 
after another, the cataracts sing the in- 
mates to sleep, the summer moon witches 
with the mist, the great, sweet heaven 
bends over the dreaming town, and there 
we leave our friends at rest, to take up 
the burden of their lives again upon the 
happy morrow, beyond our feeble folluw- 
ing, but still under the loving eye and 
guiding hand to which we confidently and 
gratefully commit them 


(The End) 








Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO.. 
Madelia Minn. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 
western farmers buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly. McBURNEY & CU., 
Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York. 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


Home or ee 
write for the finest list of farms ever issued in ce- 
tral southern Iowa. 
J. E. HAMILTON, 
“The Honest Land Man,’ Winterset. lows 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
For Sale—Northern Minnesota Lands 


by Timber Company closing out its holdings. 
for descriptive price list. SHELDON MA 
TIMBER CO., 607 ist Nat'l Bank Bidg., Duluth. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Good corn and clover land st 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN. IR, 
Dodge Center, Minn. 
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Boys’ Camp at Fair 
Ninety-five farm boys who won in the 
essay contest will participate in the 
boys’ camp at the Iowa State Fair, Au- 
gust 26th to September 4th. Only four 

counties will not be represented. 

The state fair association conducted an 
essay contest in ninety-five counties. Con- 
testants were required to write an essay 
on “The Ideal Farm.’”” Only boys living 
on farms, who were between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age, were eligible. The 

county superintendents of school acted as 
judges of the essays and picked the win- 
ners. All of the essays have been sent in 
to the state office, where they will be 
passed on, and the best essay in the state 
will be selected and the writer will be 
made delegate at large. The state will pay 
the expenses of the boys while at the 
air 
— he winners in the contest are: Earl 
Dixon, Greenfield; Harold Johnston, Corn- 
ing. Ambrose Link, Waukon; Elisworth 

Bailey, Unionville; James Hood, Exira; 
Cecil Gates, La Porte City; Spencer Mayo, 
Cedar Falls; Harold McBirnie, Boone; 
Glenn Anderson, Sumner; Carl Krapf, 
Rowley; Oscar Olson, Linn Grove; Wm. 
Conn, Parkersburg; Pete Yepsen, Yetter; 
John A. Baumhover, Carroll; Adolph W. 
Thomson, Wiota; Lloyd Dickinson, Wil- 
ton Junction; Robert Pedelty, Mason 
City. Leland Dawson, Cherokee; Vincent 
A. Corrigan, Fredericksburg; Arthur B. 
McQuern, Osceola; Eumer C. Ketcham, 
Spencer; Sylvian Haug, Elgin; Lewis Vet- 
ter, Calamus; Bryce B. Binnall, Dow 
City; Walter Massure, Linden; Irvin 
Swinney, Belknap; Alva Durrell, Leon; 
za,mond P. Joseph, Hopkinton; Alvin 
Mathews, Danville; Edmund F. Kreis, 
Terril; Albert J. Wash, Zwingle; Andrew 
Jensen, Wallingford; Vern McFarlane, 
Oetwein; Theron Jacobson, Floyd; Jens 
Rasmussen, Coulter; George Teachout, 
Jr., Imogene; Leland Roberts, Jefferson; 
Arthur Runft, Reinbeck; Ernest Robert- 
son, Yale; Howard Evans, Webster City; 
Walter Patch, Ventura; Murle D. Mills, 
New Providence; William Winther, Pis- 
gah; Clem Flanders, Rome; Gordon Jef- 
fers, Cresco; Boyd Thompson, Renwick; 
Marion Fowler, Battle Creek; Walter H. 
Reiss, North English; Glenn Littlefield, 
Bellevue; Frank Guthrie, Newton; Lee 
Gallup, Birmingham; Arthur Wil¢ox, Wy- 
oming; Louis Ford, lowa City; James 


state 


Loughridge, Delta; Earl Griffith, Swea 
City; Don Bonnell, West Point; Louis 
Schaffer, Walker; Russell Wilson, Morn- 
ing Sun; Harold Horner, Russell; Harley 
Blau, George; Albert Brittain, Winterset; 
Fraak Sonnerfelt, Rose Hill; Warren 
Kirk, Knoxville; Herbert Armbrecht, 


State Center; Maurice Phelps, Glenwood; 
Russell D. Mowry, Orchard; Kenneth A. 
Forrest M. Carhartt, Al- 
bia: Earl Boyer, Stanton; Dewey Hawker, 
West Liberty; Lue Verne Fogelmann, 
Sutherland; Le Roy Truckenmiller, Sib- 
ley Willie Lamson, Norwich; Le Roy 
Rounds, Le Mars; Emmet Hogan, Fonda; 
Arthur Bell, Underwood; Cecil Hillman, 
Deep River; Carol Scoville, Adelphi; Lee 
Ba)less, IWkellerton; Robert Neal, Sac 
City; Vincent Farrell, Davenport; Ancel 
N. Croft, Kirkman; Ralph Vander Pol, 
Boyden; Lyle Sergeant, State Center; 
Raymond L. Whannel, Traer; Bryan 
Mohler, Bedford; Fred Day, Afton; Mont 


’ 


Saunderson, Keosauqua; Earl Dye, 
Blakesburg; Milton Nuzum, Wick: John 
Knotek, Washington; Warren Duncan, 
Allerton; Austin Hogan, Duncombe; Mar- 


tin Elvebak, Kiester, Minn.; William 

Marshall, Battle Creek; Leo Smith, Ken- 

sett. Harold Breckenridge, Clarion. 
Fred Hansen, of the state Y. M. C. A., 


will be in charge of the boys’ camp this 
year He has been director of this camp 
Since it Was established in 1912. 


lowa Weether and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending July 26, 1914, Des 


Moines, lowa.—High temperatures, bright 
Sunshine and generally dry weather pre- 
Vaiied during the last seven days. The 


average temperature was about five de- 
# above the normal, and the daily 
iosimum readings were above 100 de- 
£1 on two or three days, in the south- 
€ districts, Showers occurred in nearly 
a irts of the state, but the amounts of 
raiifall were light, except in a few locali- 
t of small area. The drouth has been 
i ious to pastures, potatoes and spring 
Seeded clover and timothy, and has dam- 
aged corn to some extent in the southern 
counties, but even there it is not beyond 
redemption for an average yield. As a 
Whole, the crop is still in good condition, 
but would be benefited by rain, and the 
late planted fields must have rain soon to 
insure good earing. The small grain har- 
vest is practically completed and thresh- 
ing is well advanced in central and near- 
ing completion in many localities in the 
Southern districts. The yield of grain is 
Variable, ranging. from fair to good. 
Wheat ranges from 20 to 30 bushels per 
acre; barley, 16 to 25, and oats from 20 
to 15 bushels. A reHable estimate of the 
average yields can not now be given on 
account of the limited number of reports 
lecveived, The storm of the 15th blew off 





many apples in Page and Fremont coun- 
ties. Water for stock is very scarce in 
southern districts.—Geo. M. Chappel, Sec- 
tion Director. 

For the corresponding week last year 
the weather was moderately cool and 
pleasant, but there was a marked defi- 
ciency of rainfall over the southern half 
of the state. Threshing was being rushed, 
haying having been finished and most of 
the small grain in the shock. All grow- 
ing crops were in a flourishing condition 
in northern counties, but the southern 
counties were suffering on account of 
lack of rain. Many corn fields had fired. 


The Sonam $ . Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; $0 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to July 29, 1914.) 
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Springfield, IL 
Hannibal, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cairo, fil. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dodge City, Kan. 
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Sioux City, lowa 
b seca s. 2. 
Valentine, Neb. 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Pierre, S. D. 
Huron, S. D. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Denver, Colo. 
Amarillo, WM, ic 6 Cansesenewcae «sane 83 








Farmers Take Men From Circus.—Cir- 
cus proprietors have found themselves 
mighty short of laborers this season, and 
they say farmers are attracting their 
men. It used to be just the opposite, and 
whenever a circus left town several hired 
men left with it. Forty stake drivers and 
canvas stretchers recently left a big show 
at Sioux City, lowa, to enter the harvest 
fields, according to a news report. When 
the circus landed in town, several farm- 
ers drove up in their automobiles and 
explained the good pay to be had in their 
harvest fields to the stake drivers. Forty 
men listened and left for the farms, leav- 
ing the circus with hardly enough labor- 
ers to get out of town. 





Kansas City Elevator Capacity.—En- 
larged elevator capacity for Kansas City 
makes it possible for it to store 18,000,000 
bushels of grain. This is an increase of 
approximately 4,000,000 bushels over last 
year, and makes the city fifth in size 
among the important grain centers of the 
country. The largest of the elevators 
will hold 3,090,000 bushels, while there 
are several which will hold more than a 
million bushels. The new type of ele- 
vator is of concrete, with bins of the 
same material or tile. It is fireproof and 
equipped with machinery for cleaning 
and purifying grain, moisture testing, 
and handling it in the easiest, quickest 
way. Chicago has elevator room for 47,- 
720,000 bushels; Mineapolis for 40,285,000 
bushels; Duluth for 33,325,000 bushels; 
Buffalo for 22,850,000 bushels, and then 
comes Kansas City. 





Telephones in Central States.—Iowa is 
a talkative state, if we are to judge by 
the number of telephones in proportion 
to the population. For every thousand 
people, she now has 171 telephones, which 
means a telephone for two out of every 
three families. Only two other states in 
the Union seem to have the same desire 
to talk which possesses Iowa. Nebraska 
has 165 telephones to every thousand peo- 
ple and California has 168. Doubtless the 
talkativeness of these two states may be 
explained by the fact that Nebraska is a 
near neighbor of Iowa, while a large per 
cent of Californias’ population are Iowa 
people. We were not surprised when we 
noticed the foregoing figures in a recent 
bulletin of the Bureau of Census. The 
Iowa farmer's enjoyment of his phone 
service is well known the country over. 
According to the census figures, the av- 
erage lowan is estimated to talk over 
the phone 200 times during the year. The 
average Nebraskan evidently has more 
time. Although he has less telephones 
in proportion to the population, he has 
an average of 240 phone conversations 
during the vear. It is not surprising that 
the average Californian should lead in 
the number of phone calls, with nearly 
303 for each man, woman and child in 
the state for the year. The average east- 
erner evidently does not have the same 











praised value. 
per acre. 


This sale is a great opportunity 
to buy good land cheap—most of 
the cost to be paid out of the 
returns from the land. 


Professor H. M. Cottrell, an 
expert of national reputation, 
formerly with the Kansas and 
Colorado Agricultural Colleges, 
now in charge of the Rock Island 
Lines’ Department of Agri- 
culture has made a careful study 
of the land. He advises this land 
is particularly adapted to dairying 
and live stock with sure feed and 
forage crops. 


The territory has the advantage 
of five great markets. Colorado 
Springs and the Cripple Creek 
mining district that produces 
$10,000,000 in gold yearly, Den- 
ver, Pueblo, 
Omaha. 


Kansas City and 





Public Auction! 


400,000 Acres State Land in 
Eastern Colorado— Directly 
Served by Rock Island Lines 


The State Land Board of Colorado will offer this land at 
Colorado Springs, beginning September 3, 1914, and at 
Limon, beginning September 10, 1914. 
purchase price cash at time of sale, the balance in 18 equal 
annual payments with interest at 6 per cent. 


The law provides that the land can be sold only to persons 
who will become actual settlers and at not less than the ap- 
Most of the land has been appraised at $5.00 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


717 La Salle Station, Chicago 


The statements herein made have been fully 
investigated and can be absolutely relied upon. 


One-tenth of the 


Much of this land is in sizht of 
Pike’s Peak. It is one of the 
most healthful districts in the 
world, 320 days of sunshine each 
year, delightful living conditions 
summer and winter. 

Inspect the land before the 
sale and select the exact place 
you want for a home. 

Low fares for the round trip 
via Rock Island Lines. 


The Rock Island Lines’ De- 
partment of Agriculture is at the 
service of all farmers now living 
along the Rock Island Lines and 
those who are thinking of moving 
there. Take advantage of this 
means to obtain greater efficiency 
and profits as well as a better 
location. 


Write today for full infor- 
mation about these lands. 


Rock Island Lines 





























country. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 





BIG CROPS IN SHALLOW WATER DISTRICT 


This photo was taken in the Shallow Water District, northeastern Colorado, near the South Platte 
River. Weare selling such productive land $15.00 to $35.00 per acre, easy terms. 60 acres free breaking 
if bought before August lth. Have75 farms toselect from. Don’t miss these bargaius. We are closing 
out this summer the last of the Murray Johnson ranches scattered amorgst improved farms selling $35.10 
to $55.00 per acre. Close markets, good level roads, healthy climate, good water. Wheat ylelding 35 to 


45 bu., alfalfa 3 to 4 tons, corn 35 to 45 bu. per acre. 
Write at once for circulars and excursion rates. Agents wanted. 


5th Floor State Bank Bidg., 


No hot winds—pienty rainfall. Splendid orchard 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














desire or opportunity for talking as we 
of the middle west, for the average per- 
son of the New England and Middle At- 
lantic states had only 130 phone conver- 
sations during the year of 1912. No- 
where else in the world is the telephone 
appreciated as it is in the corn belt states 
and in California, which is mainly inhab- 
ited by corn belt people. In foreign coun- 
tries. the telephone is very little used, 
and in the rural districts is practically 
unknown. 


351 ACRES FOR SALE 


Adjoining the town of Spirit Lake, with good im- 
provements. Price $160 per acre on easy Lerma. 
Also 160 acres 4 miles from Montgomery, lowa, aad 
9 from Spirit Lake. Price $100 per acre. 

H. P. CROSBY, Spirit Lake. Iowa 











lowa Farms For Sale 


in Madison and adjoining counties; cheapest and best 
landin lowa. Write for our Special Bargain List. 


E. E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


L. A. LEINBAUGH. 





First class, irrigated, highiy im- 

— for sale or trade for good 

rill.jand. A bargain. 
Jerome, idaho 





Ww RITE for illustrated Blue Book describ- 
ing my rich black Red River Valiey farms. 

Corn, clover and alfalfa successfully grown. 

WM. McROBERTS, Casselton, N. D. 


Stock Farm For Rent— 360 Acres 


Inquire of N. HODGSON, Des Moines, Ia. 


IOWA FARMS 6 iim $00 and ae 


List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa. 











TO YOU, MR. FARMER 


Did you ever stop to consider that the population 
of the world is increasing every year, with practi- 
cally no increase in land area since the world began? 
In a few years to own a farm wiil be the hall mark 
of wealth and distinction. The wise man will take 
the first opportanity to get one. Wwu cun get one 
in this new country which ts just opening up for set- 
tlement in central British Columbia. The North 
Coast Land Co. has some tine farming iand for sale in 
the Prince George district, the valleys of the Fraser, 
the Neckaco, the Bulkley and Skennarivers, The 
landis productive, the climate fine; first class coun- 
try for stock: home market. The chance for the 
farmer to become iadependent. For iuformatioa write 


WHITNEY LAND CoO. 
420 Germania St., St. Paul, Minn. 


STOCKMEN—ATTENTION! 


We have thousands of acres Mouse River Loop lands 
for sale, large or small tracts, $25 to $30 per acre, 82 
per acre down, balance 20 annual payments. Unlim- 
ited supply hay, pasture and pure water. Good mar- 
kets, churches, schools. Come and see the fine al- 
falfa. corn and cattle. Fare refunded purchasers. 
Write for special R. R. rates and booklet. NORTH- 
ERN TRADING CO., Owners, Towner, No. Dakota. 


50 Choice Corn Farms 


for sale in the famous Goodhue county, 55 miles 
south of the Twin Cities, the best market for farm 
produce in the northwest. Write for large list. 


C. W. SORTEBERG, Kenyon, Minnesota 
FARM BARGAIN 


200 acres black corn and alfaifa land; 25 alfalfa, 150 
corn. 19 walnut timber. bal. pasture; 8 miles to city 
85.000, 34 to KR. R. and rock road; good improvements ; 
Buchanan Co., Mo. Price $125 per a.: easy terms. 
Add. “Owner,” 549 Gibraiter Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 27, 1914.—Increasing de- 
mands for money have resulted in higher 
rates of interest, loans being made at 4% 
to 514 per cent, with 5 per cent the pre- 
vailing rate. Winter wheat continues to 
be marketed with unusual liberality, and 
the only element of strength in the situ- 
ation is the reported spread of black rust 
in the three northwestern spring wheat 
states Old corn supplies are reported 
as unusually small. tecent sales of tim- 
othy seed were made in the Chicago mar- 
ket at $4.59 to $5.75, and clover seed sold 
at $10 to $13.75 per 100 pounds, and flax- 
seed at $1.75% to $1.7742 per bushel. Po- 
tatoes sold at 55 to 65 cents a_ bushel. 
The best eggs are going at 18% to 19 
cents a dozen, with sales of extras at 22 
cents for fillers and 23 cents for cartons. 

Zutter sells at 21 to 27's cents a pound, 
extras to grocers going at 2%%, cents for 
tubs and 30% cents for prints. 

Cattle receipts in the markets of the 
west are always much smaller during the 
midsummer period than later on when 
the western ranges are making free ship- 
ments. Monday of last week saw the 
gzerater part of the beef steers selling at 
$8.75 to $9.75, with a fair showing above 
this range, and the top for the week was 
$10 once more, although prime beeves 
were few by Wednesday. The commoner 
order of light weight steers have been 
selling at $7.50 to $8.50, with sales of a 
fair to medium class of cattle at $8.60 t« 
$9.20, while good steers brought $9.25 and 
upward, and choice to fancy beeves $9.50 
to $10 Yearlings sold at $8.25 to $9.90, 
good ots going at $9 and over, and choice 
lots at $9.59 and upward Butehering 
cows and heifers sold at an éxtreme 
range of $4.70 to $9.65, a sale being made 
of twenty-six Angus 707-pound heifers 
at $9.65, while cutters went at $4.10 to 
$4.65, canners at $3.20 to $4, and bulls at 
$5 to $8.25. Stockers and feeders were in 
moderate supply and demand at $5.25 to 
$8, while stock steer calves sold at $7.25 
to $8, and stock and feeding cows and 
heifers at $4.80 to $7. Calves were pur- 
chased at $5 to $11.25 for coarse heavy to 
prime light vealers, and milk cows at 
$60 to $95 each 

Hogs are making plenty of money for 
their fortunate owners these days, with 
recent prices the highest in a long period. 
Cured hog meats are in excellent cash de- 
mand, lard being the only slow profluct, 
and fresh pork is having a very large 





sale, its cheapness as compared to prices 


for other meats recommending it to pop- 


ular tavor everywhere. At the highest 
time last week hogs brought $8.60 to $9.25, 
prime light weights going at the top, 
and pigs bringing $8 to $9.15. Later a 


sharp decline in prices occurred 

Recent arrivals of spring lambs, year- 
lings and sheep have undergone extreme- 
ly large gains Late sales were made of 
lambs at $6.25 to $s, while yearlings 
brought $5.25 to $6.50, wethers $5.15 to $6, 
ewes $3 to $5.10, bucks $3.50 to $4, feed- 
ing lambs $6.50 to $7.25, feeding yearlings 
$5 to $5.40, and breeding ewes $4.50 to 
$6.25. At the recent high time prime 
lambs brought $9.25. 

liorses were marketed sparingly last 
week, country shippers anticipating just 
the dull trade that prevailed, and no fur- 
ther declines in prices took place, sales 
averaging from $15 to $25 per head below 
the year’s high time. Old nags sold as 
low as $65, and few drivers went over 
$100. Wagoners sold at $165 to $210, and 
expressers at $190 to $220, a few chunks 
that weighed 1,500 pounds nad over bring- 
ing $235 to $250. <A car of good mares 
brought around $200, some of them weigh- 
ing 1,650 pounds, and a car of medium 
work horses cost $140 to $180. Light and 
medium weight chunks not of the better 
class sold at $125 to $160. Ww. 








An Interstate Congress..-Thé second 
annual Agricultural and Industrial Con- 
gress will be held at St. Joseph, Mo., De- 
cember $ to 12, 1914. It is planned to en- 
large the scope of the work and endeavor 
to give to the farmers and business men 
of the states of Nebraska, lowa, Kansas 
and Missouri, a series of big agricultural 








meetings, demonstrations and confer- 
ences Each morning there will be a 
series of demonstrations on subjects such 
as he Olera diagnosis and vaccination; 
fruit é \ and pruning: judging 
or s ‘ mo rations, eX- 
} 1 colleges of the 
State vari other dem- 
« rat gz this ere will be 
ai ee s ‘ e able speakers 
wil t re Following the 
noon hour the congress will go into sec- 
tional meetings, : here there will be 
sessions for soil and crop men, live stock 
men, horticulturists, road enthusiasts, 
business me rural life workers, home 
economics, and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
These sectional pr ams will be thrown 
open to discussion by practical men, and 


for the most part the talks will be hy 
people who are actually carrying he 
work under consideration. The Women's 
Clubs of St. Joseph have agreed to as- 
sist in carrying on a baby health con- 
test. Each evening there will be special 
music, and if possible one illustrated lec- 
ture. 








DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 29—D. C. Hess, Moville, Towa. 
Oct. 13--E. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
lowa 
Oct. 14—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Towa. 
Oct. 22—Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Dec. 9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, la. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 7T—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak 
Oct. 15—R. P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Sept. 29—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 
lowa. 
Sept. 30—C. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Towa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Oct. 19 and 20—Henry CC. Glissman, Sta- 
tion B., Omaha, Neb. 


GUERNSEYS. 
Aug. 12—Wm. H. Piper, Villisca, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 


Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 
PERCHERONS. 
Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Oct. 20 and 21—L. M. Monsees & Sons, 
Smithton, Mo. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 
Aug. 20 J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 
Oct. 1—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, la. 
Sept. 28—H. O. Hougland, Story City, la. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 


Oct. 16—F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Nov. 10—Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. 

Jan. 7—E. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 
Jan. 12—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
don, Iowa. 
Jan.13—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 

Jan. 14—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jan. 19—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan, 21—A. H. Moen, Inwood, lowa. 

2 A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 


~ >. 


Jan. 22 
Jan. 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan, 25—Chas. Christianson, Akron, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, lowa. 

Jan. 27—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 28—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Jan. 29—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 

lowa. 

B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 

Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa, 

Cc. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 

W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 

‘eb. 5—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 

“eb. %—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 


ad 
= 
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Si de soho: 


Feb. 10—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, lowa. 


Feb. 11—H. A. MecCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Feb. 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 12--Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 13—W. IT. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 

Feb. 1S—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 

Mar. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
S 


Ss. D. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Oct. S—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 

Oct. 22—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—E. C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 

Feb. 3—J. E. Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
Minn. 


Feb. $—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 16, 1915—-C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 

Feb. 16—Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. 

Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 

Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

Feb. 18—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 

Feb. 20—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 

Feb. 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES. 

Nov. 4—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 

Jan. 13—Ed Anderson and J. P. Ander- 
son, Alta, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Jan. 20—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 

Iowa. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A collapsible form for building cement 
culverts is advertised on page 1069 by 

G. Wagegener, of Centralia, Mo., in 
this issue. Full particulars with regard 
thereto can be had by writing Mr. Wag- 
gener. 


Mr. D. C. Hess, of Moville, Iowa, claims 
September 2%th for a public sale of Short- 
horns. Mr. Hess will sell fifty head at 
that time, including nine bulls. It will 
be an offering of all red cattle of the low 
down, blocky type. They have been bred 
for both beef and milk, and many are 
a milkers. Watch for particulars 
ater, 


A_ recent visit to the R. J. Weiland 
herd of Duroc Jerseys at Canistota, S. D., 
found a good supply of the get of the 











champion herd boar, Missouri Model Top, 
on hand, of both fall and spring farrow. 
Mr. Weiland has a new hog house and a 
sale pavilion in course of construction, 
which, when completed, will give him one 
of the best equipped farms in his section 
of the state. Add to this the fact that he 
has a larger acreage this year than usual, 
and it places him in a position where he 
can not give his time to the fitting of a 
show herd this vear. It will be the first 
year that he has not had an exhibit at 
the state fair since 1907. The two regis- 
tered Percheron niares Mr. Weiland pur- 
chased last spring at a cost of nearly 
$2,000 have added attraction to his busi- 
ness. The senior mare weighs 2,150 
pounds. She has a fine stallion colt by 
a first prize stallion. She herself won 
championship at the South Dakota State 
Fair, and second at Des Moines, Hamline 
and Sioux City. The other mare is but 
two years old. Mr. Weiland will hold a 
bred sow sale February 17th, next. <As 
usual, great things will be in store. 


BOLIN & SON’S POLAND CHINAS. 


Our old friend and neighbor, Mr. A. F. 
Bolin, of Quimby, lowa, for many years 
a breeder of good Poland Chinas, will be 
glad to tell the boys about his 1914 crop 
of pigs, but he would be more pleased 
to show them. Since Mr. Bolin’s name 
last appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer, he 
has taken his eldest son, Rollie, into 
partnership with him. Rollie, who is 
now married, has taken active charge of 
the farms and the Poland Chinas. He is 
nicely located on one of the farms just 
across the road from his father, and if 
the fathers’ experience and the son's en- 
ergy and muscle do not bring results, we 
will be greatly disappointed. Just now 
they are offering twenty-five head of last 
January and February boars and gilts. 
The pigs have not been crowded, but 
brought along in a good, thrifty, growing 
condition. They show good length, the 
best of feet and backs, and small, well- 
set ears for pigs of their length. The 
herd comprises plenty of the big breed- 
ing, and Messrs. Bolin are wise enough 
to keep within due bounds with quality. 
They have a lot of spring pigs coming 
on also, sired by Wonder Price, a Chief 
Price Jr.-Smooth Wonder 2d bred hog. 
They will be glad to tell you all about 
their herd, and _ will quote attractive 
prices. See their announcement in this 
issue. 

FRENCH’S BELGIANS. 


Numerous sales and general prosperity 
have attended the operations during the 
past year of the well Known importer, 
breeder and exhibitor of high-class Bel- 
gians, Mr. R. F. French, of Independence, 
Iowa. Mr. French confines his operations 
to the big Belgians, the quality Belgians. 
The longer he is in the buSiness, the 
more appreciative he finds people of the 
real good Belgian. That there is a grow- 
ing demand for horses above the aver- 
age, and a willingness to pay for quality 
and size when combined, has been the ex- 
perience of Mr. French. Marked success 
was attained by this importer at the 
Iowa State Fair a year ago, but we look 
for a still better record to be made by 
him this year. He will be out with a 
string of about twenty horses that in all 
probability will cause trouble in the fight 
for premier honors in some of the class- 
es. Imp. Ergot, Mr. French's winning 
three-year-old a year ago, approaches 
that degree of perfection which has car- 
ried off championship honors at past state 
and national shows. Imp. Bienfait 2d 
goes out this year as a_ three-year-old 
weighing 2,200 pounds. He was grand 
champion a year ago over all ages and 
all breeds at the Waverly district fair. 
What this colt will do this year at Des 
Moines will be watched with interest. 
The two-eyar-old Imp. Julis is a 1,900- 
pound nugget chock full of quality, a real 
show colt. Imp. Flora, the first prize 
three-year-old and reserve champion at 
Des Moines last year will be shown this 
year in the brood mare class with filly 
foal at foot by Imp. Ergot. Imp. Co- 
quine will be the two-year-old, a bay 
with splendid quality, heavy bone and 
good type. Lili has graduated from the 
first prize weanling of a year ago into 
the yearling futurity class this year, Imp. 
Ergot and four of his get will show in 
the class that demonstrates the real 
worth of a sire. We request Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers interested in the big 
draft horse to not overlook Mr. French's 
entry in this class especially, and also to 
keep in mind that rM. French has on 
hand at all times a good supply of im- 
ported and home bred mares for sale 
that are regular breeders. A guarantee 
goes with each stallion Mr. French sells, 
that takes care of any question which 
might arise as to his being a foal getter. 
For prices and further particulars call on 
Mr. French. He is nicely located just at 
the outskirts of Independence. You will 
find him a pleasant gentleman to meet. 


SHANKS’ DUROC SALE. 


Mr. W. N. Shanks’ offering of High 
Model Durocs will occur August 7th, at 
his farm, adjoining Worthington, Minn. 
This is the one lone midsummer sale of 
Durocs throughout the northern section 
of the hog belt. A man without good 
hogs would scarcely undertake such a 
venture. People do not leave their homes 
at such a busy season of the vear to buy 
mediocre stock. There must be some at- 
traction. The Shanks herd is full of at- 
tractions. In fact, no breeder can show 
a higher per cent of strictly high-class 
Duroecs than Mr. Shanks. That people 
appreciate this fact was evidenced last 
winter when they came from far and 
near and took away his sale offering at 
a wide margin over that of any other 
offering sold throughout the United 
States last winter, and in most states in 
the Duroc territory the average never 
has been equaled where thev sold for 
cash. This is a High Model sale, and we 
do not need to say very much about High 
Model. There is no Duroc boar more 
widely known than he. His show record 
has never been equaled, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is a big boar. Many 
medium type boars have won. grand 
championship, but no other Duroc boar 
weighing over 900 pounds has ever gone 





—__—_____ 


the rounds and pulled the blue and purple 
ribbons that High Model has. This very 


fact is what has interested people jn 
High Model. The demand, whether fop 
Durocs or for any other breed of hogs is 


for big hogs, providing they can get them 
good enough. And for this kind of a 
hog all of the breeds combined could not 
supply the demand that exists for the 
Durocs alone. Never were people more 
willing to part with their money for 200d 
hogs that were big than now. The string 
of twenty sows Mr. Shanks is selling are 
strictly in keeping with the character of 
his herd, and seventeen are bred to High 
Model. Many of them have made enviable 
records as producers of high class herg 
boars, some of which have been tirst 
prize winners at leading shows, Three 
of the good ones are bred to Colone] Gano 
for early litters. One-half the boars cat. 
alogued are by High Model, and here is 
where you will find the good ones. Four 
are by the old hero and champion, Crim. 
son Wonder Again. tarely are boars by 
this hog ever offered publicly. Their 
dam is by old Advance, champion and 
sire of champions; their second dam ig 
by Model Chief, whose record as a sire 
has few equals. We will not go further 
into details regarding individual lots, 
Shanks has the goods, and you are going 
to get them for the high dollar. The con- 
ditions regarding Mr. Shanks’ businesg 
affairs are just what they seem to be, 
The catalog is out, and it tells the whole 
story in few words. Ask for it. The sale 
is next Friday. ; 


CLORE’S HEREFORDS., 


H. D. Clore & Sons, Lucas, Iowa, one 
of our firms of Hereford advertisers, write 
as follows: ‘‘You may say to your read- 
ers that we have recently made a num- 
ber of sales of Hereford bulls. Among 
them were a splendid bull each to Messrs, 
Allen Bros., and the Messrs. Penny Bros, 
of Bernard, Iowa. These gentlemen breed 
only the market topping kind of Here- 
fords, and these good bulls keep them 
strictly in line. Have also recently had 
the pleasure of a visit from those two 
good judges and discriminating breeders, 
Mr. Frank O’Hara and Mr. W. J. Me- 
Eniry, both of Melrose, Iowa. The for- 
mer gentleman took a_ splendid horned 
bull, and the latter took an outstanding 
D. S. Polled bull. Also shipped on mail 
order to Mr: John T. Holland, of Mt. Ver- 
non, Mo., a &ne Polled bull. Since re- 
ceiving this bull, which we sent by ex- 
press, Mr. Holland writes as follows: ‘The 
bull came through in good shape, and 
am well pleased with him. Good judges 
say that he is the best bull that has 
ever been unloaded at Mt. Vernon, and I 
am mighty well pleased with him. We 
still have a number of bulls that will 
please anyone desiring soemthing good, 
and will make attractive prices on them, 
quality considered. We are in the midst 
of a severe drouth, and are anxious to 
move them. Our neighbors and nearby 
breeders have been our best customers.” 


SMALLING’S DUROCS. 


We call attention to the card in this 
issue of Mr. S. O. Smalling, of La Porte 
City, lowa, offering Duroc Jersey boars 
for sale. Mr. Smalling has been making 
a gradual improvement in his herd since 
our first visit to his farm. The greatest 
improvement, however, is in his 1914 pig 
crop. We found upon a recent visit to 
the farm one of the most uniform lots of 
large, growthy pigs of any place in our 
travels thus far this season. Not only 
has Mr. Smalling got the good pigs such 
as every breeder aspires to raise, but 
they represent a variety of breeding that 
is very desirable. He added several brood 
sows to his herd last winter, which were 
among the best offered, and from these 
he has saved a large number of good 
pigs. Perhaps as good a litter from those 
he purchased is one sired by M. E.'s Se- 
lect, and out of a Merfeld’s Wonder dant. 
Four of the litter are boars, among which 
is little choice. They are the sort people 
want, but unfortunately are very scarce. 
There is a litter of six by the champion 
Missouri Model Top, and out of the King 
the Colonel sow for which Mr. Smalling 
paid over $200 at the R. J. Weiland sale 
last winter. Another good litter is by 
Missouri Model Top Jr., and out of @ 
Fain’s Select sow. Six sows and a boar 
are by the champion Chief's Model 2d and 
out of a dam by Iowa Top Notcher, by 
Crimson Wonder Again. The boar in this 
litter is large and a choice one. Mr. 
Smalling purchased one sow in Kentucky 
called Princess Improver. She is by old 
Prince of Colonels, and is a_ full sister 
to the grand champion boar Freed's «ol- 
onel? She has a good litter by Instructor, 
he by The Professor, by Ohio Chief. Be- 
sides those Mr. Smalling purchased, he 
has a lot of fine pigs by I. X. L. Colonel, 
he by Colonel's Prince, by Piince of Col- 
onels. The herd is all immtned and the 
boars offered are big enough and good 
enough to go out any time. Drop Mfr. 
Smalling a line if looking for something 
classy. 


BLAKE'S BIG TYPE POLANDS. 


R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa, 1 
hold his fall Poland China sale Octoler 
28th, and his winter sale February <2d. 
He has a splendid lot of fall and spring 
boars for his fall sale, and will also = 
clude a number of brood sows. His herd 
has been immuned, and is in good shape. 
Those who attend the state fair this r 
will be able to see the good type of big 
Poland Chinas Mr. Blake is breeding, 4s 
he will show an aged herd, a herd of 
spring pigs, and a fall vearling boar, |- 
sides some of his breeding will be rej re- 
sented in other show herds. His Polanas, 
although of the big type, show lots of 


® < 


quality. His herd boar, L.’s Big Bon 
will head his aged herd at the fair. 
is a fine type of a hog. He is show 
better than a year ago. Mr. Blake's sp! 
pigs are principally the get of L.’s 
Bone and Woodrow Wilson, the latter 
big type hog he bought at the state ! 
last year, and which has proven very *2 
isfactory. Some of the best fall boa 
and sows in the herd are sired by thé 
former herd boars, Long King Again and 
Smooth Wonder 2d Junior. Keep_ Mr. 
Blakes’ sale in mind, and watch Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for other particulars. 
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LIEN BROS.’ DUROCS. 

hundred and ninety Duroc Jersey 
x pigs and forty-three from the tops 
of their large crop of fall pigs were found 
‘sussoJt JO pl9y BY? 0} USIA JUBOII B uodn 
Lie Bros., of Platte, S. D. Lien Bros. 
‘. the most extensive pure-bred Duroc 
lers in the state. Not only is their 
large in numbers, but everywhere 
scale—is in evidence. King of Col- 
2d, a full brother to Chief's Col- 


at + 


oy is a hog that weighed almost 1,000 
) ds and was a state fair prize win- 
* He was used by Messrs. Lien until 
sid ears of age, then sold to head the 
herd of Dr. C. E. Still, of Kirksville, Mo. 


the past three years they have used 
rmer, an S00- pound hog that was a 
d prize winner at the International. 
rs. Lien will be out to the state fair 
fall with a number of good things. 
will hold a public boar sale Novem- 
10th, and a bred sow sale next Feb- 

isth. Nowhere in the hog belt have 
seen a farm so well equipped for’ the 


Sraceran 


a 


s essful handling of large numbers of 
hoes as at Lien Bros. They own a great 
he and everything is up to date. Look 
them up if at Huron or Sioux City. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE SALE, WEDNES- 
DAY, AUGUST 12TH. 


\ big offering of Guernsey cattle will 
be jd at Villisca, lowa, Wednesday, Au- 
gist 12th, as announced elsewhere in this 
issue, by Wm. H. Piper, of that place, 
who conducts the sale. Mr. Piper is a 
strong Guernsey enthusiast, and assures 
us that he has succeeded in securing 
s very excellent consignments to this 
s The announcement gives some par- 
t irs, and it will be noted that ani- 
mals of prize winning merit are included 
Full particulars will gladly be sent to 
t 
i 
i 
sf 
V 


hose who write Colonel Piper, mention- 

Vallaces’ Farmer. Those interested 

» this popular breed of dairy cattle 

should keep this sale in mind. It is one 

he few opportunities of the middle 
vest to purchase Guernseys at auction. 


LAUSTER’S POLAND CHINAS. 


number of good Poland China fall 
rs are being offered by Mr. Gottleib 
ster, of Thornton, Iowa. They are 
sired by Bob Good, a son of the Dorr 
boar, Standard Tecumesh, that was a 
Sioux City prize winner, and his dam 
was old Nora Tecumseh, admitted by 
Dorr to be the best sow he ever raised. 
The dams of these fall boars are all of 
big breeding, such sires appearing close 
up in their pedigrees as Smooth Big 
Bone, Big Peter, Big Kossuth, etc. Mr. 
Lauster will sell these boars at a price 
that any farmer should be willing to pay. 
He is building up a good herd of hogs, 
and he is a man who can be relied upon 
to the fullest extent. We recommend 
him to our readers. His card begins 
with this issue. 


aia tg lal ABOUT 


Under the title of teclamation,” a 
very interesting book giving iurormation 
in regard to drainage, has been issued by 
the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., of 110 
H street, Milwaukee, Wis. They advise 
us that they will be glad to send this book 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
i ough interested to mention the paper 
when asking for it. They are manufac- 
t s of the “P. & H.” traction digger, 
which makes quick work of digging ditch- 
€s It is operated by one man and a 
t 
( 
i 
t 
t 
( 
t 
t 





‘Iper. The Pawling & MHarnischfeger 
vill be glad to give you some very 
teresting information with regard to 
he cost of putting in tile drainage with 
heir machine. Those who have tiling to 
this fall should not fail ta ask for 
very interesting booklet above men- 

ed, and likewise for particulars con- 
cerning their ‘“‘P. & H.” traction digger. 


BUY YOUR ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


Ir will not be a great many weeks 
i ! it will be time to fill the silo. Our 
rr rs who have not already purchased 

nsilage cutter or made arrangements 

se a cutter in filling their silo should 
fail to get their order in early for 
ver cutter they desire. A number 
cellent cutters are advertised in 
laces’ Farmer, and the manufacturers 
reof will be glad to send you their lit- 
ture and to answer any questions you 
wish to ask. Three different ensil- 
age utter advertisements will be found 
in this issue, those of the Gehl Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 137 S. Water St., South Bend, 
Vi Papee Machine Co. Shortsville, 
} ., and the Appletin Mfg, Co., 432 
Fargo St., Batavia, Ml. The latter will 
he found on page 1062, and the two first 
ed on page 1074. By all means look 
these advertisements if you are inter- 
in buying a good cutter. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR YOUR FARM. 


are advised that a very simple and 
cal electric light plant for the farm 
‘ome has been put upon the market by 
 \. Bauer & Co., 329 N. Curtis St., 
igo, Ill. They have issued a book- 
et telling all about it, and advise that 
‘ will be glad to send this book to 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
st. It tells how all the newest appli- 
es can be operated in the house where 
plant is installed, such as electric 
in, electric iron, stove, coffee percolator, 
¢ We suggest to our readers interest- 
“4 in putting in a lighting plant that they 
write G. A. Bauer & Co. at once for their 





BUY FARM SCALES. 


Every farm should have a set of scales. 
It does not pay to guess at weights on 
€ither grain or cattle. The only fair way 
is 'o weigh. Scales which are simple to 
Pt up, which are reliable in weighing, 
pe will be found in the McDon- 

itless scales, made by the Moline 

Co. Dept. 20, Moline, Ill. They are 
_by ” Moline dealers, " which will be 
G in practically every town. Their 
let concerning scales and giving the 

of their nearest dealer, can be had 

(dressing the Moline Plow Co., Dept. 
« foline, Ill, who will be glad to an- 

r any questions you may wish to ask 
rding pitless scales. 
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ROOFING SAMPLES FREE. 


A sample of the hay barn roofing’ on 
which they are making a special offer 
at this time, can be had by writing the 
Steel Roofing and Stamping Works, 510 
S. W. Second St., Des Moines, Iowa. They 
sell their roofing direct from the factory 
to the user, and are making low prices 
thereon. They would like to hear from 
Waliaces’ Farmer readers having any 
kind of building to do, as they are suat- 
isfied they can interest them in the ma- 
terials they offer. 


METAL GRAIN BINS. 

A special feature of the metal grain 
bins of the Butler Mfg. Co., of 1213 W. 
Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo., is the re- 
movable shoveling board. This is just 
one of the many excellent features of the 
Butler bins, and the manufacturers will 
be glad to send you a very interesting 
booklet giving full particulars. They are 
made in various sizes and furnish ‘grain 
room at a minimum of cost. 





PRICES OF CROPS AND PRODUCTS. 

The average price to producers of the 
United States of important crops on July 
1st, and the average of the past five years 
on July ist, was as follows: 





5-year 

Aver. 
OPH, HOP Wis. 6a seis ae eed .695 
pe ee ea eee .962 
oo Ee ee re 452 
ge | .653 
NS rere Te -760 
Buckwheat, per bu. ...... 793 
ee OE RD, cei veaccevsas 1.708 
RES WOT CONE «65 edie s ssleees 12.59 
Potatoes, per DG. .....06. -762 
COLOR, POT TOs .« aon soe oe - .123 
RE THOT Ne v0 ic 05:06:8 227 
Chickens, per ID. co scc0ce 0115 
Eggs, per dos. ....... .176 .169 
The following figures are prices paid to 


producers of the United States on June 
15, 1914, and the average of the preced- 
ing four years on June 15th: 


4-year 
191 ! Aver. 
BIOSS, PEF CWl.. cicccccccsege T.43 $ TIO 
Beef cattle, per cwt. .... 6.22 5.22 
Veal calves, per cwt...... 7.6% 6.54 
Bheep; Pr CWE. ..-.ccsecs 4.70 4.76 
Eeambs. per Cwt. 2.2.26. 6.47 6.25 
Milk cows, each ......... 59.82 47.09 
TIOTMCR. ORO os éocsscccicas 136.40 146.54 
Wool, unwashed, per Ib... .184 -166 
Honey, comb, per Ib...... 138 13 
Honey, extract, per Ilb.... 106 122 
Clover seed, per bu. ..... 7.96 9.38 
Timothy seed, per bu..... 2.23 
Alfalfa seed, per bu. ..... 6.83 
Broom corn, per ton ..... 88.04 30.13 
Cotton seed, per ton...... 23.62 16.04 
Cabbages, per cwt. ...... 2.61 2.38 
Omens, per PU ..-coceses 1.41 1.23 
ee ek: ee 2.23 2.33 
Sweet potatoes, per bu... 92 -93 
Applies, per DU. ......6..-. 1.36 1.14 





lowa Apple Crop.—June was an un- 
favorable month for apples, according to 
a report issued by Wesley Green, state 
horticulturist. He says there is a chance 
for about one-fourth of the average crop. 
The cause of this is last season’s drouth, 
which robbed the trees of their vitality. 
Iowa will produce enough apples for home 
consumption, predicts Mr. Green, but 
there will be none to ship out of the 








HOLSTEINS. 


PREP Ieeeew 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchiand Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dain and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred HKegistered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

nen vf The Greatest Dairy Breed 
nd for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


sired by Korndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. KR. O. dams and good 


individuals. 
Gs «| McKAY BROS., 8uckingham, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


eee 








Cedar Falis, lowa 














ees 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
TANTED—Roan Polled Durham bull, 


from 12 to 16 months old, Double Standard. 
J. M. WALKER, Hawkeye, Iowa. 


Laurens, lowa 








MABESEERES. 


60 ‘Big Type ne March Boars and Gilts 


Order before Sept. 1st and 
save money on price and 
transportation. Will sell 
some of our good tried sows 
bred for Sept. farrow. Al- 
ways asquare deal. Askcus- 
tomers or any bank in city. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, . lowa 














MULE FOOT HOGS. 


~ MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our early pigs are ready to ship now. The March 
and April pigs will go in a few weeks. Buy them 
now and save in two ways: they cost less as pigs, and 
express charges are lower. 

FARGO & NYERS, Redfield, S. D. 


SPRING PIGS NOW 
MULE FOOT HOGS going. High bred, big bone, 
quick growing a. Pedigrees furnished. 
H. Cc. ALLOW AY, Kisberry, Mo. 














DUROC JERS Ys. 





IMMUNED 





TmAT ARS laces’ Farmer. 


Mm. C. CRAMER & SON, 








BOARS AND GILTS eee od by Jumbo Wonder, the 1,000 pound kind, with 


uality. Boar pigs now weigh upwards of 200 Ibs. 


They are big and smooth. We de not believe you will find them bigger and better 
anywhere, and especially for the money. 


Come and see, or write, mentioning Wal- 


MONROE, IOWA 





Smalling’s Durocs—immuned 

Thirty large, growthy boars for sale, of March far- 
row, representing such sires as Mo. Model Top, 
Chief’s Model 24, I. X. L. Col. M,, E.’s 
Select, Fain’s Select and Instructor. While 
the breeding is good, the individuality is better. 
Come and see them. 
Ss. O. SMALLING, La Porte City, Iowa 

Farm near Interurban station of Burk. 


Duroc Jersey Herd Boars 


The tried tired, Bonton, by Golden Model 2d for 
sale; also 3 yearling and 2 fall boars sired by Bonton. 
These are meritorious boars and cholera immune. 

Farm near Worthington, Minn. 

WM. MALCOLM, Bigelow, Minn. 





Merfeld & Sons’ Durocs 


A dozen desirable fall boars for sale sired by the 
the champion CHikr’s MopgL 2p and MERFELD’s 
WonpeEr. Also the spring yearling, M. E.’s SeLect 
152905 (by Chief Select), and choice July yearling by 
Merfeld’s Wonder. Among our spring boars are some 
very desirable pigs and of most popular breeding. 


Correspondence solicited. 
M. E. MERFELD & SONS, Greene, lowa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 








AUCTION EERS. 


POLAN D-CHINAS. 





Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, l|OWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
M.ssouri Auction School, largest and best in the 











world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 
You can b dent with no capital 


invested. Write abn for catalog of the World's 

Greatest Schooi of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














J. LL. MciLRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. HKeasonable te ms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful Suaaunen in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 











G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Sto::k Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fal’ 4:.d winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open da.¢s address me at 
MERRILL x, & IOWA 


OliverS..’ohnson 


The Big Farra Auctioneer 
TIPTON, |OWA 


C. C. KEIL, GRINWELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure bred 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense. 














wW. Cc. ‘LOOKINGBILL, Sac City, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
20 years of successful buying and selling, 15 years 
of successful breeding of pure bred stock, 9 years of 
successful selling in 5 states makes my services val- 
uable toyoeu. C tatn date 8 as early as possible. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER oe prseee: 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers, JOK SHAVER, Kalona, Iowa. 











GUERNSEYS. 


—— Eee 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, OWA 








ERGUE FARM GUERNSEYWS are noted 
for their GooD SIZE, EXCKLLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 


IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION 


For Sale or Exchange 
Vidocq 66837, weight 1300 Ibs. Booked 65 mares the 
past 9) days in territory where stallions are numer- 
ous. Will price him right as I am not in horse busi- 
ness. A, M, FOSTER, Lox 1609, Rushville, Lil. 











Big, Smooth Poland-Ghinas 


Just now we are offering some good fall boars 
weighing up to 300 lbs., a limited number of very 
choice sows bred for August and September farrow, 
and some early spring boars that are herd boar pros- 
pects. Sires: Smooth Wonder 2d, Chief 
Price Jr... Mouw’s Jr. and Long Wonder. 
Nothing of an inferior nature shipped at any price. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


FARVER’S BIG TYPE 
POLAND-GHINAS 


Twenty head of sows to offer bred for late July, 
August and September farrow, consisting of fall and 
spring yearlings and tried sows. They are the get of 
K’s Defender, Farver’s Goliath and other 
good boars. They are bred to Farver’s Goliath Jr., 
Wonder Model and E's Defender. Strictly big type 
stuff with finish. 


E. E. FARVER, Ocheyedan, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


FIVE FALL BOARS TO OFFER 


The pick from a large number raised. Good 
smooth fellows, and priced worth the money. A lot 
of early spring boars coming on. 


G. LAUSTER, Thornton, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Twenty-five Jan. and Feb. boars and gtits for sale, 
sired by I Wonder 202627. A nice, thrifty lot 
with plenty of length. Spring pigs coming on by 
Wonder Price. All big breeding. 
A F. BOLIN & SON. 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master’s Likeness, Big Victor 2d 
and Big Monarch. For prices and full particulars 
address HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth 
County, lowa. 


Poland-China Fall Boars 


A few fall boars. strictly big type, out of 700 Ib. 
sows and sired by B. Expansion 180285, weighing up 

to 265 in breeding form; 108 =e pigs doing fine. 
Come or write your wants. W. A. Bissonnett, 
KR. 1, Charlies City, lowa. 


Poland-China Herd Boar 


Long Wonder for sale. A yearling, medium 
big with quality. Plenty of his get to show tuat he 
is a desirable breeder. Price $75. 


V. G. FELTER, Washta, Cherokee County, lowa 


Poland- Chinas and Polled f Durhams 


for saie. Good yearling double standard P. D 
bulls; red; will be big. Aiso Poland boars and gilts 
—the big kind with quality, and including a yearling 
herd boar. 

W. iH. BARK & SON, 











Quimby ° lewa 














Elliott, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Herd Boars for Sale 


a pton Joker 22553 and Bobst Modeler 
1377. Also 15 fall boars by Sir Hannah ant 

annaben Joker, and our spring crop of pigs, 

some of which are by Minnesota First. 

GEO. H. BOBST, Hampten, towa 





‘The Tracys’ Chester Whites 


118 spring pigs, the finest ever. Also 45 of last fall 
farrow. Sires—CHICKASAW 3D 27029, BELLAIR 16969, 
Sirk HANNAH, CHICKASAW Kossuta and Hampron 
JOKER. Boars for sale. 

J. B. TRACY & SONS, 


Gilts bred for summer and 
O.1.C. Boars Foo mege ty 


fall farrow. 
Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 


Greene, Iowa 
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Live Stock for Sale 


Cholera immune spring boars of Duroc Jersey, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Poland-China and Chester 
White breeds; one 3-year-old Southdown ram; a few 
driving horses. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


A wy G U me A few good Shropshire 
a a Se a 

SHROPSHIRES Fined Chins boars, 

POLAND-CHINAS ,,.,f#-,48- REED 


Registered Shropshires 


FOR SALE 

One imported flock herd header, bred by T. 8. Min- 
ton, of England. This is a show ram and the sire of 
show stock. He clipped 16 Ibs. this spring as a four- 
year-old, and sired lambs that sheared 1s lbs. Also 2% 
one and two-year-old rams, sired by above ram—some 
from imported dams. Come and see them, or write 
for prices early, as I have some very fine ones 
Cc. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


July 31, 1914. 














by High Model. 


Chief I Am. 


thing goes on the square. 


This be will largely a High Model sale. 
and weighed when shown nearly a half ton. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
H. S. Duncan, N. G. Kraschel and H. &. Allen 
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Shank’s Mid-Summer Sale of Duroc Jersey Hogs 
Worthington, Minnesota, Friday, August 7th 


High Model won first at six state fairs and championship at Des Moines and Huron, 
We would rather own High Model than any other boar living. 
numbers 40 head; 20 sows are mostly bred to High Model; few to Col. Gano, for early September farrow; 10 of the 20 boars are 
Of the offering v’e will say that in sows it contains as good as we own. 
herd. Three are of last September farrow—one, a son of Chief’s Model, is ashow boar—good enough to win anywhere. 
selling 10 tried sows and 10 of last fall and late summer farrow. 
Notcher 2d by D. D.’s Orion, and Lady Crimson Wonder 2d by the old hero Crimson Wonder A 
Golden Model 2d, and whose dam was first or champion throughout the western shows of 1911; 
great yearlings by King the Col.; lowa Fancy Lass by Defender; Harding’s Model 3d by Harding’s King of Cols.; three by Model 
In spring boars four are by Crimson Wonder Again, one by King the Col., one by Col. Sensation and out of a Defender 
dam. Two of our choice High Model boars are out of Choice Wonder, a Crimson Wonder bred sow. We have a combination of 
blood lines that we know will please the people, and we are just as confident that the merits of the offering will also please. 
Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 


W. N. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 


The boars are strictly the tops of the 
From our famous Top Notcher family we are selling Lady Top 


ain. 
lora 2d by Model Chief 2d; two 


For catalog address 


<a, 





The offering 







We are 






Others are: Miss Bob by 









Every- 













SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


I am now offering several exceptionally good year- 
ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable. If looking for something good I can 
please you. Address 

KR. O. MILLER, 
Lucas County. 





Lucas, lowa 


8 Scotch — 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOK SALE 
from 9 to 21 months old. 
Weights from 700 to 1400 Ibs 
each. Good ones. Come and 
see us or write. 

- A. BENSON 

South Fift venue 
Sheldon, lowa 











Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE 
of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. Ad 
dress as above. 


] ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 
Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world's butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer. tesidence in town. HM. L. COBB @ 
SON, Independence, Iowa. 
Three Good Scotch Bulls for Sale 
One a red 20 months, a grandson of Imp. Alice’s 
Ensign; one a white 14 months, a son of Imp. Rud- 
dington Daisy, and a roan 12 months, a Scotch Rose 
mary and a grandson of Imp. Kinellar Stamp. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond. lowa 








2() Scotch and Scotch topped bulls from 
~ 8 to 20 months old, 8 reds and 12 roans: several 
herd bull prospects among them. These bulls are in 
good flesh, and are well grown, and are sired by my 
former herd bull, Burwood Duke, a son of Whitehall 
King, and the younger ones are sired by Anoka Mar- 
shall by Whitehall Marshall. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, la. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky: sired by 
Challenger 337833. dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aledo. 1, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Keds, Whites and Hoeans of the choicest breed 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town, 


«&. H. GEORGE Monticello, Iowa 


Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 














qiay Morning 289563, a 2100 Ib. bull of excellent 

and a grand good sire; sire, Imp. Gay Lo 

t dam, Morning View Dorothy 2d by Revelry. 
Price #250. Address 


JAMES CRABB, Bronson. Lowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages. and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Ia. 


SHORT-HORNS 


A few good blocky yearling Short-horn bulls for 
sale, Scotch and Scotch topped. Sire. Royal 
€rown of Main Valley. Color, reds and roans. 
A.L. MASON, Early. Sac County. lowa 


2 Bates Short-horn Bulls 


Red WYearlings 
Priced for quick sale. Come to see them or write. 


Indianola, lowa 














AYRSHIKES. 
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REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages: also bull and 
heifer calves. E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, O. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











GUERNSEY CATTLE SALE 


At Villisca, Montgomery Co., lowa 
Wednesday, August 12. 


80 GUERNSEYS 5 registered bulls, 20 registered females, some of 


them imported. Two imported bulls are ineluded, Imp. 
Blanche Roy, R. G, A. 8. 2549 P. S., and Imp. Ranger of Aready 18597, both 
big, fine individuals and excellent sires, some of their get being inclued in the sale. Three 
yearling bulls of excellent merit are also included, one being the splendid young Glenwood 
bull that took third place with twenty-one in his class at the 1913 Chicago International show. 
Twenty head of registered cows and heifers will be offered, some of them imported and includ- 
ing Imp. Rose 2d of Rosefarm, R. G. A. 8. 8202, P.S.,dam of the prize winning yearling heifer 
owned by I. A. Stubbs of Wisconsin. Other good ones are also included. Fifty-five head of 
full blooded unrecorded cows and heifers sired by and bred to imported and registered bulls 
will be offered. A lot of these cows are milking heavily, some heavy springers, others due to 
calve in early fall or winter. All cattle will be tuberculin tested. This sale is being held to 
make room for a new importation, and gives those looking for good Guernseys the opportunity 
to obtain them at their own price. If you want one or more good Guernseys do not fail to 
attend this sale. If you contemplate attending the sale, kindly notify the undersigned, who 
will also be glad to answer all! inquiries in regard to the cattle offered. 


WM. H. PIPER, Villisca, lowa 


On main line of the Burlington, 70 miles east of Omaha 
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HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d. Feb. 10th. March import- 
ation of Beigian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. Herd headers—25 extra well bred Per- 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head berds of full blood mares. 100 stallions that 
will weigh 100 toms. We can show you more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
stallions than any other two firms in the U.8., as well as some very choice Shires. Can you handle 
a few stallions for sale purposes? If so, we can supply you whether you want one ortwenty. (Send 15 cents 
in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards. or 10 cents for 


the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. KR. HOLBERT, Mer. of Northwest Dept. and Barns. Sioux Falls. 8S. D. 


| Lefebures’ Belgians 


4 Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


j One hundred pure bred mares and colts in eleven different pastures 
| Our capital unlimited. Buyers never disappointed here. Come to Cedar 
Rapids or lowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. Car every 


hour. Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you at crossing. 
H. LEFEBURE & SONS, Fairfax, lowa 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, three years old and over: all were imported ag 
colts; bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. Nothing weighing less than a ton. sev- 
eral weighing 2200 tbs. Guaranteed 60% foal getters. Most of them have served 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this vear, if 
any, when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money? COLTS. not the 
number of mares covered, is what you get paid fer. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale. in foal or with colts by side and®re- 
bred I want you to see them. 

R. F. FRENCH, 











Independence, Lowa 








To get a really valuable sire it is a big saving for you to buy at this 
time of year a growthy young stud from my big bunch registered Perch- 
erons—l, 2, 3 and 4 years old. They have uncommonly large bone and in 
pasture condition are developing to immense weights like their imported 
sires and dams. Farm raised and farm priced. Fast trains all directions. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 


_ 128 JACKS FOR SALE ‘German Coach Stallions 


) largest jack and mule trade the 
world has ever seen. I have the 
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, wor . . ! - | _ These stallions sire the best farm horses 
: largest num Der of good, first class | in the country. Best disposition, best action 
ete an ks you. can tind in the | and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
: nited States. The Cedar Rapids | sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
Jack Emporium is the jack me- bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 
tropolis of the world. Write for | ; 
catalog, with special description | bet ELD BROS. 
telling me just what you want. | 
Plymouth Go. 


W.L. DECLow, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Hinton, lowa 





| Registered Percheron Stallion For Sic 
Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sac City, Ia. 


STALLIONS and MARES 4 !**<¢ J0t of tmportea 


Stallions and mares for sele. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowe 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 lbs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lows. 











HORSES. 
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PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 


PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares Include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
Iever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROWNOVER, udson, Iowa 











ABERDEEN.ANGTS. 


/10 YEARLING 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


_TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by the champion 
sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch. One by 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight, swuare 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed character. 
A number are qualified to head pure bred herds. For 
particulars address 


0. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., QUIMBY, IOWA 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, wit! 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds—Kricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for «ale. 
Prices reasonable. 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ill. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Mostof them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type, most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reas 
able. Wili sell heifers also, some bred. Those int« 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban railroads, 17 


miles east of Des Moines. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, !owa 


RED POLL. 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also at 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Ia. 


Red Polled Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls; 7 year né 
heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, show | 
pects; also young cows well forward in calf. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac Co.. Ia. 











Williamsburg, lowa 




















HEREFORDS. 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 


prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D.S. Polled Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulls, ready for service. 
Priced to sell quick. Come and see them. 
H.D.CLORE & SONS. Lucas, Iowa 
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TAMWORTHSHS. 


Tamworth Bred Sows for Sale ~ 


Have 15 bred sows to offer which include several 
yearling and two-year-olds, balance fall gilts, some 
to farrow in late July. Will soon have to offer about 
20 March pigs weighing around 100 Ibs. by my firet 
prige yearling. J.B. MACKOY, Farragut, lows. 
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